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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

Tue news from Ireland is causing throughout the 
empire the gravest apprehensions, Everything seems 
possible in that unhappy country, and the chances of a 
Fenian outbreak taking place have certainly increased of 
late, The report of Stephens having left America for his 
intended scene of action may or may not be true ; but it is 
certain that the arrivals from the United States have been 
unusually numerous of late; and, what is also very remark- 
able, that the number of emigrants leaving Ireland for the 
other side of the Atlantic has diminished. It appears from a 
statement recently made by Lord Abercorn that there were 
fewer emigrants last quarter by 8000 than in the corresponding 
period of the previous year, It has been suggested, however, 
that Lord Abercorn need not congratulate the country too 
much on this fact, of which the probable meaning is that we 
have 8000 Fenians more in Ireland than we should have had 
if the tide of emigration had continued to flow westward 
with its usual force. If it is a fortunate thing that 8000 
persons have remained in Ireland over and above the number 
that might have been expected, it ought to be looked upon as 
a bit of luck for the country that so many Irishmen should 
have returned, and should still be returning, from America to 
the land of their birth, 

But the truth is, there is not one fact in the present con- 
dition of Ireland that can be interpreted to our advantage or 
to that of the Irish themselves. Ifthe emigration to America 
continued at its old rate, that could scarcely be looked upon 
as a good sign ; for what must be the state of that country 
which every peasant who can scrape up money enough to do so 
hastens to leave? Some economists—indeed, economists in 
general—hold that Ireland must in the end be benefited by 
the departure of thousands and millions of Irishmen from the 
land of their birth ; that the effect of this wholesale emigration 
will be to increase the demand for labour and consequently 
the rate of wages in the country abandoned. But the law of 
supply and demand cannot be applied absolutely in every 
possible case ; and, if all the good labourers quit Ireland, it is 
idle to suppose that the weak and sickly ones left behind would 
find their services so eagerly asked for that they would be 
able to secure their own terms, Either fresh labourers would 
be brought into the country from Scotland and England, or 
the estates in many parts of the country would go out of cul- 
tivation, We believe there is no doubt of the fact that the 
able-bodied, energetic men are precisely the ones who do 
emigrate, and that those who remain do so, not because they 
are contented with their position at home, but merely because 
they cannot scrape up sufficient money to go abroad, We are 
leaving moral considerations altogether out of the question ; 
otherwise the pain suffered by those who tear themselves 
away from a country which they love, but are compelled by 
inexorable necessity to leave, is surely worth considering, 

This, however, is by no means the moment for senti- 
mentalism, Ireland is, and has been for the last seven cen- 
turies, in the position of a conquered country which refuses 
to accept its fate and to come to terms with the conquerors, 
That it has been harshly and cruelly treated cannot be denied ; 
but, unfortunately, it has only been during those periods 
when the severity of its rulers has been the greatest—as, for 
instance, from the time of the Battle of the Boyne until 

shortly before the rising of 1798—that there have been con- 
tinued peace and order in Ireland. The rising of 1798 was 
not brought about by any additional severity ; it was rendered 
possible by the relaxation of the severity previously practised, 
and by the permission given to the Irish to form bodies of volun- 
teers for the defence of the country, The Fenian movement 
cannot be said to have any special local or domestic origin. 
The recent spread of Fenianism may be, and no doubt is, due 
in a great measure to the leniency shown to the Fenians 
already captured and convicted. The penalties in the ex- 
citing game of Fenianism, duly considered, are not found 
wery alarming—indeed, many Fenians have escaped scot-free 
bby merely giving their parole, which costs them nothing, for 
they don’t keep it, Even if they did observe it, the punish- 
ment of having to retire finally from seditious life would not 
be a very alarming one, and, instead of deterring, could only 
have the effect of encouraging intending Fenians to enter the 
great conspiracy. 

But the real base of the meditated insurrection, as in 1798, 
must be looked for abroad, It was in France that the risings 
of 1798 and 1800, together with other risings which were 
never put into execution, were planned ; and the reason for 
planning them was that we were then at war with France, 
It suited the Irish to make use of the French in the hope of 
recovering national independence through their assistance ; 
and it suited the French to make use of the Irish in the cer- 
tainty that through them they could irritate and weaken 
England, Substitute for France the United States, and allow 
for our being only on questionable terms with the latter, 
while with the former we were at war, and we find something 
like the situation of 1798 reproduced now. We may be quite 
sure that the Fenians, with all their rashness and absurdity, do 
not imagine that of their own power alone they can carry 
con a successful war against England. What they count upon 
is that they may end by embroiling us with the United States 
Government ; while it is notorious that their designs are 
looked upon with a favourable eye by a large number of 
private citizens in America, and, it is to be feared, by a large 
majority of the population. We believe that the more 
‘sanguine of the Fenians really count upon @ war between 
England and the United States, which they declare to be now 
imminent. The Alabama claims have not yet been settled ; 
and within the last two or three weeks the question—never 
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finally closed—has been reopened by the American Minister 
in London, The Fenians hope, of course, that the question 
will not be settled, and that it will be necessary to fight upon 
it ; and they rely also upon the alleged necessity for America 
of a foreign war as a means of thoroughly reuniting the 
Northern and Southern States, 

This, fiom an English point of view, would be a gloomy 
look-out indeed, But, on the other hand, the Alabama 
claims may easily and advantageously be settled if the 
Americans, on their side, will consent to a revision of the 
laws affecting neutrals at sea; and we may be quite sure that 
the United States will not propose to fight us for the mere 
sake of fighting and with the sole view of improving their 
general health, which, considering all things, might not be 
greatly benefited by a struggle with England, The notion 
of a Fenian armada doing us any direct harm is too 
preposterous to be entertained for a moment. It would 
be dispersed by a few gun-boats, and the poets 
of Punch and Fun would write its history in a 
parody of the ballad describing the defeat of the more im- 
portant armada sent against these shores by Spain. But if 
Fenian vessels were openly equipped in Federal ports we 
should have something to say on the subject to the American 
Government, which would no doubt justify itself by a re- 
ference tothe pretended precedent of the Alabama ; and here, 
at once, would be a cause of war, But, as we were saying, 
the Fenians of themselves can do no injury to England as a 
nation, Unfortunately, they can do a great deal of 
harm to Ireland, which, if the landing, or a rising in ex- 
pectation of a landing, takes place, will be thrown back 
years and years; and will, it is to be feared, experience a 
renewal of those terrible scenes which marked the outbreaks 
of the last century, We observe that some of our con- 
temporaries are already blaming the Government for not 
devising “remedial measures,” or at least announcing their 
intention of doing so, But at the present moment there is 
evidently nothing to be done but to take immediate practical 
measures for preventing the threatened insurrection, or for 
suppressing it as speedily as possible if it should unhappily 
prove inevitable, Not a word should be said at this juncture 
to lead the intending rebels to suppose that anyone in England 
can have the least sympathy for them, 


THE LATE FLOODS AT MANCHESTER. 

We this week publish some further Engravinge illustrative of 
scenes which occurred during the recent floods at Manchester. It 
is unnecessary, after the details we published in our last week's 
Number, to say more in connection with this subject than that 
our first Engraving represents the scene exhibited at the extensive 
ropeworks in Springfield-lane—the whole of the space shown in 
the foreground of the picture having been under water ; that our 
second depicts a scene of destruction seen at the corner of Sussex- 
street and Edward-street after the floods; that our third Illus- 
tration is a night scene in Lower Broughton ; and that the fourth 
shows the extensive copper-rolling and engineering works of Messrs, 
Lockett, in whose stables a man lost his life by remaining about 
the ey till escape was cut off by the rising of the waters, 

The “ Night Scene in Lower Broughton” represents one out of 
many witnessed in that neighbourhood ; in fact, the whole quarter 
was in a like condition to that shown in the Engraving. The 
houses here are small two-story tenements, inhabited by working 
people. A local contemporary thus describes the scene portrayed in 
our Illustration : -— 

We have heard of several cases in which persons narrowly 
escaped drowning. In once instance, several persons were in a 
cart in Sandon-street, Broughton-road, The cart had been engaged 
to take them away from their house, but when they got to Sandon- 
street, the pony which was drawing the cart could not proceed 
further, being then up toits mouth in water. Quick, a sergeant of 
the oer police, — a ig — went to their assist- 
ance, and by means of ropes drag; e pony, cart, and passengers 
out of the flood, While they were es ennaaids they saw three 
boys on a wall in the same street. The boys were screaming for help, 
and they were very speedily rescued from their dangerous position 
by the same men.” 

Our Engravings are from sketches by Mr. Thos, Jewsbury, of 
Manchester, 


OYSTERS bred on one side of a river, in some parts of Cornwall, are so 
coppery that they are poisonous ; while those bred on the other side of the 
same river are of a delicious flavour. The oysters bred on the coppery beds 
are transferred to the South of England oyster-parks, where they are kept 
and fattened, and, after a while, the coppery impregnations vanish. 


THE FENIANS.—An idea seems to be prevalent throughout Ireland that 
hether the autho- 


eluding the vigilan: 
The Atlantic telegraph apprises us of his departure from the United States ; 
and it is scarcely likely that this fact would be made public by his brother 
conspirators until he had made good his landing in Ireland, The impression 
bee the head centre has arrived is said to prevail in Fenian circles in 


DISCOVERY OF AN AMERICAN MastTopon.—A New York paper states 
that on the 8th ult. workmen excavating a foundation for a mill at the 
manufacturing village of Cohoes, near Troy, found the remains of a com- 

skeleton of a huge mastodon 83 ft. below the surface and about 100 ft. 

the Mohawk River. It is believed that the frame can be made quite 
perfect. ‘The remains were carefully gathered together, cleaned, and oiled, 
and it was ex: that Professor Agassiz would arrive to inspect them. 
The jaw is 4 ft. 9in. in length from the mouth to the cranium, to which a 
portion of the backbone and jaw is still connected. The cranium rises 
very much like that of an elephant. The two tusks each measure 8 ft, 
in age. and their true position is well marked on the upper 
jaw. e hip-bone is 5ft. long, and weighs 1001b., while the 
shoulder blades measure 10 ft. 9in. and weigh about 50 lb. each. The 
under jaw, found some weeks since, precisely fits the upper jaw now 
exhumed ; and the ribs are found to be 44 ft. in The measurements 
show that the animal must have stood at least 15 ft. in height and have been 
a little upwards of 20 ft. in length, independent of the tusks, already stated 
to be 8ft, in th. Professor Marsh, of the Yale College Scientific 
School, gives it as opinion that the remains discovered are those of a 
great North American mastedon, comparing in all its parts fully with the 
description of theanimal given in the scientific works, as follows :— The 
animel bas the vaulted and cellular skull of the elephant, with large tusks 
in the upper jaw and heavy form. From the character of the nasal bones 
and the shortness of the head and neck, it has been concluded it had a 
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FRANCE. 


The silence of the Monitews as to the movements of the Emperor 
Maximilian is causing great uneasiness in Paris, and has given rise 
to a general belief in a statement made by La France that the 
Emperor has resigned, Much anxiety is naturally felt as to the 

ition of the French army, which, with Marshal Bazaine and 
neral Castelnau, remains in and around the city of Mexico, 

In consequence of an understanding between the English and 
French Governments, the Extradition ‘Treaty of 1843, which expires 
on the 4th inst., will continue in force until the beginning of 
September, 1807, 


ITALY. 


It is stated that Signor Vegezzi will shortly leave Florence on a 
mission to Rome. This and various other matters which have lately 
transpired would tend to show that there is great probability of a 
reconciliation between the Papal and the Italian Governments, if no 
injudicious friends intervene, 

‘A Royal decree has been issued ordering that from the 39th ult, 
martial law shall cease to be in force in the province of Palermo, 

Prince Umberto bas issued a circular urging the Italians to take 
an active part in the approaching Paris Exhibiuon of 1867, 

The elections in Venetia for deputies to the Italian Parliament 
took place on the 27th ult. Candidates have been definitively re- 
turned for thirty electoral districts, In the remaining districts a 
second balloting will have to take place, Nearly all the successful 
candidates belong to the Moderate party. 

King Victor Emmanuel has conferred the order of the Annunciada 
upon General Menabrea, 

PRUSSIA. 


The Prussian Chamber of Deputies, though at all times ready to 
support the Bismarck Government in any measure for the aggran- 
disement of Prussia, has just passed a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment for having sold the Cologne-Minden Railway without the 
sanction of the Chambers, The vote was carried by 126 against 122 
votes, The meeting of the Parliament for North Germany is said to 
be fixed for Feb. 1 next. 

The Prussian Government is going to put an end to all trimming 
on the part of officers who held commissions in the late Hanoverian 
army. Before the ist of January they are to apply to the ex-King 
to be released from their oath of allegiance, and make application 
either for pensions or places in the Prussian army. If they fail to 
do this then their pay will be cut off, 

The Minister of Commerce has announced to the Chamber that the 
construction of the North-east Canal would be commenced as soon 
as the sum of 30,000,000 thalers was forthcoming. He stated that 
the Government would perhaps be willing to furnish a few millions 
of the necessary amount and to take up a certain number of the 
shares, but not to guarantee the whole amount, He further de- 
clared that, on the completion of the canal, no navigation dues would 


be demanded, 
AUSTRIA. 

The Provisional Diet of Lower Austria has adopted the draught 
of an address to the Emperor requesting his Majesty, in respectful 
terms, to convoke the Diet, 

‘There has been a conference of members of the Hungarian Diet 
at the house of M. Deak, at which the course to be taken in reference 
to the Royal Rescript was considered. M. Deak thought that, from 
the continuity of rights view, the Rescript was a most hopeful 
document, and he moved an address to the King praying that the 
laws of 1848 might be re-established, and promising to consider the 
wishes expressed by the King. The address was adopted, 

The Austrian Government Commissioner in the Tyrol having been 
asked in the Diet whether there was any intention on the part of the 
Government to cede the Tyrol to Italy, promptly replied that 
there was no such intention ; that the Government would take steps 
to punish those who circulated rumours to that effect ; and that 
any attempt at agitation in favour of annexation to Italy would be 
vigorously put down, 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

Prince Charles opened the Chambers, on the 27th ult., in person. 
In the speech from the throne he announced that the suzerainty of 
the Porte would be respected within the limits of the Treaty of Paris, 
He also announced that the relations with neighbouring countries 
were of a peaceful character, That the political relations of the 
Principalities were satisfactory was proved by the recognition of his 
dynasty on the par: of the Porte and the guaranteeing Powers. All 
contracts entered into by the Government would be carried out at 
any sacrifice, in order to preserve the credit of the country. 


' TURKEY. 

‘The Prince of Servia has renewed his demands for equal righis 
with the Hospodar of Roumania, He has offered to pay the tribute 
of Servia to the Porte three years in advance, and to contract a loan 
for that purpose. 

The Greek Minister at Constantinople has demanded that the 
Greek soldiers who have been captured in Candia should be given 
up to him ; but the Turks refuse, 


CRETE. 

If we may credit accounts received through Greek sources from 
Crete, the insurrection is not wholly at anend, A fresh engagement 
is said to have taken place between the ‘Turkish troops and the in- 
surgents under Coroneo and Korata, resulting in the defeat of the 
Turks, with a loss of 3000 killed and 2000 taken prisoners. The in- 
surgents are also stated to have gained a victory near Askypho, It 
is believed that Mustapha Pacha has been recalled, and that he will 
be replaced by Omar Pacha, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

We have advices from New York to the 17th ult, 

Political affairs were quiet. 

Washington despatches state that General Sherman and Minister 
Campbell would stop at Havannah, en route for Vera Cruz. General 
Sheridan would probably meet them at Havannah, It was rumoured 
at New Orleans that General Sherman goes to Mexico as the fore- 
runner of an army of occupation, There was unusual activity in 
forwarding supplies and equipments to the Federal troops on the 
Rio Grande, 

Measrs, Hillyer and Lowry, of the Mississippi Commission, had 
called upon the President in relation to Jefferson Davis, and pre- 
sented him with a letter from Governor Humphrey, who says that 
those whom he represents do not seek to screen Davis from 
a trial; that his imprisonment is not necessary to secure his 
presence when desired for trial; that his continued incarceration 
threatens fatal results to his health; and that the ends of justice 
will be reached by admitting him to bail or parole, which they 
severally ask, The documents seem to assume that there will be no 
trial, The President received the commission courteously, and 
informed them that he would give their application due consideration. 

Messrs, Hinds and W of the Old Board of Baltimore Police 
commissioners, had fo e! surrendered everything to the new 
commissioners, who had fully entered on the duties at the com- 
missioners’ office. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce had entertained Mr, Cyrus 
Field at a gi “cable banquet” at the Metropolitan Hotei. 
Admiral Farragut, General Meade, and other eminent persons were 
present. Letters of congratulation were read from President 
Johnson, General Grant, and the members of the Cabinet. The 
health of Queen Victoria was given and enthusiastically responded 
to. Mr. Cyrus Field proposed as a toast, “England and America 
clasping hands across the sea. May this firm grasp be a pledge of 
friendship to all generations!” ‘The toast was enthusiastically 


MEXICO. 
Intelligence from Vera Cruz to the 1st ult. announces that the 
Emperor Maximilian had left, to return to the capital, = 
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The United States authorities have arrested Ortega, the rival of 
Juarez. Ortega has revenged himself with a protest against 
‘American interference in Mexico, The United States Government 
has determined to support Juarez, and that chief will certainly be the 
recognised President of the Mexican Republic. 


» . SOUTH AMERICA. 

News from Rio de Janeiro to Nov. » shows how complete is the 
defeat of the allies. The assailed Paraguayans are now the 
assailants, and have bombarded the intrenched camp of Baron 
Porto-Alegre. Moreover, a fresh danger threatens one, at least, of 
the allies, Bolivia has always protested against the attack upon 
Paraguay, and now, having concentrated an army on the Argentine 
frontier, threatens to invade the province of Jujuy. 


CANADA. A _ 
Intelligence from Toronto announces that another Fenian, Daniel 
Whelan, has been sentenced to be hanged at Toronto on the 13th 
instant. It is asserted that the sentences pronounced against the 
Fenians will not be commuted, but suspended, the prisoners being 
held as hostages for the good behaviour of their friends, Mr. Darcy 
Magee has made a speech asserting that the Fenians will not be 
hanged. John Quinn, formerly of the Confederate army, was also 

found “Quilty” and sentenced to be hanged on the 12th instant, 


ROME AND THE POPE. ee. 

A PAMPHLET, entitled “Il Senato Romano e il Papa,” is circu- 
lating in diplomatic quarters in Paris. Every member of the Roman 
aristocracy and the foreign diplomatic body found a copy of 
it at his residence, where it had been placed by an unknown hand, 
Thousands of copies have been circulated among the people of that 
city. Onthe lang are the arms of the Roman Senate ; the date is 
that of All Souls’ Day, and the work bears the signature of ‘‘ Stefano 
Porcari.” That name involves an allusion to the grave events which 
took place at Rome in 1453, when the conspiracy was discovered, 
the object of which was the taking away of the temporal power of 
Pope. The pamphlet, relying upon history and upon ancient and 
modern law, tends to show that it is for the Romans alone to decide 
on their own destiny ; and, in conclusion, the writer proclaims the 
maxim of Cavour, “ Chiesa libera in libero Stato” (“A free Church 
ina freeState”), A letter from Rome in the Salut Public of Lyons 
gives the subjoined further details respecting this production :— 

It is a brochure of thirty-four pages, and its object is to demonstrate that 
at Rome, under the Kings, the Republic, and the mperors, the authority of 
the law and of sovereignty never left the hands of the Senate and Roman 
people. Coming to the Popes, it points out that the pontifical authority was 
completely overthrown by the Senate, which reckoned among its members 
Crescenzio, Giordano, Pierleoni, Rienzi, Porcari, and, lastly, the Cardinal 
Pompeo Colonna, and mentions the agreements stipulated between the 
Senate and Pope Clement I1I., Gregory 1X., Boniface 1X., and Innocent VIL, 
acting as rival powers, Arriving, then, at the epoch of Pius 1X., the author 
reviews the various laws suggested to that Pontiff by the feeling of jealousy 
which he must have inherited from his predecessors. He proves that under 
Pius IX. all political representation was taken away trom the Senate ; 
also that every guarantee was destroyed that had been granted by the 
fundamental statute of March, 1848, and that the legal representation of the 
country passed into the hands of the two councils whose duty it is to de- 
liberate on all matters of public administration. If it be asked what are 
the righta of the Popes over Rome, the pamphlet answers “ None.” They 
do not possess the right derived from a gift, because Rome was never given 
to them ; nor that founded on a spontaneous obedience, because, in fact, the 
Romans have a thousand times risen against the Popes; nor that arising 
from custom and vassalage, because Rowe, a free city from its foundation, 
has always been governed by magistrates taken from two principal orders, 
the patricians and the plebeians. It is not for having been forcibly sub- 
jected to Papal usurpation and for having bent under violence that. the 
Roman people have lost their rights. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE TEMPORAL POWER.—On Tuesday 
night, at the anniversary dinner of the Benevolent Society for the Relief 
of the Aged and Infirm Poor—the oldest Roman Catholic charitable asso- 
ciation in London—Archbishop Manning presided. In proposing the first 
toast, ‘The Health of the Sovereign Pontilt Pope Pius 1X.,” he said that 
he proposed the health of his Holiness in these words because a Sovereign 
the Pope was and a Sovereign he would be. He remembered when on the 
last occasion they met together he mentioned to them a saying of his 
Holiness which bore intrinsic evidence of its credibility. The saying was 
one uttered by his Holiness when he had been just told of the convention, 
which in point of duration expired in September last, and would expire 
by its imminent execution next week, He replied, “A great deal 
of water will run down the ‘Tiber into the sea before two 
years are over.” It appeared to him that this prophecy had been fully 
fuitilled in the tumultuous stream of events that had since passed over 
every country in the Old World and in the New, and which had completely 
effaced the situation of two years ago. He felt that there was no country 
in the world—at least, in the Christian world—which did not stand with 
regard to the Holy See in a different position from that which it occupied 
two years ago. There now were dangers at home and abroad impending 
over every nation that made men feel that the temporal power of the Pope— 
hate it as they might—was the keystone of acertain civil and Christian 
order upon which depended the happiness and order of all Christian States. 
He was perfectly confident that that sentiment was to be found in France— 
upon the throne of that country; it was to be found in Austria; it was 
still more powerful in Prussia after its recent victories; it was to be 
found in England, with Ireland by her side. He wished to men- 
tion another saying attributed, and he believed correctly attri- 
buted, to his Holiness, It was said that the other day a person 
of great authority came to his Holiness and told him that the 
time for the departure of the French army was near at hand, and that 
their departure would be foliowed by events of great seriousness. “Tn 
fact,”’ he said in conclusion, “ apres moi, le deluge.’ The Holy Father 
smiled and said, ‘“ From Holy Writ we know there will never be another 
deluge, therefore I am not afraid.” This saying well represented his 
Holiness’s calm, unwavering trust and confidence, not in Princes of the 
earth, for in them he put no confidence, but in that higher Power on whose 
protection he has reposed during a Pontificate of twenty years of trial and 
glory. This holy confidence, his charity to his enemies, his clemency, his 
truth, the stainless purity of his motives, so deeply impressed all who came 
in contact with the Holy Father that the other day, when a veteran states- 
man, @ man mixed up in Eurepean politics for haif a century, was leaving 
the presence of his Holiness, he said to those near him, “ This is indeed the 
Sovereign of Sovereigns.” The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm, as 
was also the health of the Queen, proposed by his Grace immediately after- 
wards. 

CurRrous CASE.—An application to obtain possession of a sum of 17,000f., 
recovered by a singular chain of circumstances, was made at the Civil 
Court of Paris by a person named Cauchois. An elderly widow named 
Tamizier, the aunt of the applicant, died about five years back, when her 
furniture and other objects were sold by auction. One lot, disposed of for 
4f. to a dealer in old furniture and odds and ends, named Audebert, included 
a little workbox containing among other things several balis of cotton. 
This article remained for a long time in the possession of the man, who 
eventually gave it to a dressmaker named Fricotteau. The latter, having 
one day occasion to use some cotton, took up by far the largest 
ball, but, on handling it, found that the interior was a round 
mass of paper. On examination, the compressed packet turned 
out to consist of twenty notes of 1000f. each, The money was 
returned by Mdlle, Fricotteau to Audebert, who, to reward her for her 
honesty, made her share in a long train of festivity which he carried on to 
celebrate this unexpected piece of good fortune. The happy couple 
squandered the money, however, with such prodigality that the attention 
ot their neighbours was excited, and a rumour got into circulation that 
Audebert and Maile. Fricotteau must have committed some robbery, The 
report reached the ears of the police, and the man and woman were taken 
before an examining magistrate on suspicion. There the truth came out, 
and Audebert and Malle, Fricotteau were at once dismissed, but seventeen 
of the bank-notes which remained were impounded. M. Cauchois, sole heir 
to Mdme, Tamizier, now came forward to claim that sum, and, the demand 
not being opposed by anyone, the Court ordered the restitution of the money 
to the applicant as desired, 

Tux NiHILISTS IN RUSSIA.—The Russian journals publish @ curious 
decree of General Ogareff, Governor of Nijni-Novgorod. It runs thus :— 
“We have remarked that the ladies wear in the streets the particular style 
of dress by the women connected with the society of Nihilists. 
This toilet is characterised by round hats, holding the hair which is cut 
short, blue s les, and the absence of crinoline. Since the criminal 
attempt of the 1éth of April the society which has produced a regicide is 
abhorred by all right-thinking people. The ccstume adopted by it ought 
therefore to be considered by those whose duty it is to preserve public order 
4s a provocation deserving blame and punishment ; we therefore request 
the authorities to specially watch the persons alluded to, and to order the 
police of the city and districts to send them to the bureaux, where they 
should undertake in writing to change their style of dress. Tn case of 
refusal they should be warned that they will incur the Laer Ses exile, in 
conformity with existing laws. The police ought, moreover, x 
rigorous surveillance on the habits and procedures of these persons. 
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THE HOSPODAR OF ROUMANIA. 

THE following interesting account of the adventures of Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern is extracted trom a Bucharest letter :—‘* Few people in Europe, 
and I doubt even if many in Roumania, know the curious adventures of 
Prince Charles when going to take ion of the Crown, He was simply 
a Lieutenant in a garrison town of Rhenish Prussia, and one fine day he 
found himself marked out, almost without his knowing it, in the communi- 
cations of high-placed diplomatists, to occupy a tottering throne likely soon 
to be vacant. The moment for action came. Three or four persons only 
knew what was to happen; but among these, it is trae, were Count de 
Bismarck and, perhaps, a crowned head. The Prince put on a disguise and set 
off on a journey. He went to Zurich, left that town under a feigned name, 
as a commercial traveller in the wine trade, with a case of champagne 
as baggage, and took the train for Dresden. In another carriage was a 
Wallachian officer, supposed not to know his Highness in disguise, Charles 1., 
before committing himself further in entering upon Austrian territory, took 
instructions from a person who, better than any other, knows men and 
affuirs in Roumania, and who, a Lombard by birth and a Frenchman by 
adoption, has not beena stranger to Roumanian politics since 1848, He then 
boldly entered on the unknown; passed through Bohemia, Vienna, and 
Hungary, by train and steamer, carrying with him his passport and his 
case of champagne; and close by was always the Wallachian officer, 
whom he did not know, and who did not know him, when other people 
were present. He heard discussions going on around him of the war 
about to take place in Germany, of the fall of Couza, the singular 
vote of the Roumanians, their strange cheice of a Prussian Prince, and the 
attitude of the guaranteeing Powers. At Turn-Severin, on the Wallachian 
shore, the steamer stopped an hour or two, On a hill are some Roman 
ruins: a tower built by Septimus Severus. The traveller in wine and the 
Wallachian officer landed to see the remains and study archwology, The 
hour for starting came round, but the two passengers did not return, and 
the passenger left without them. You know the rest. The Prince had 
thrown off his disguise, and the officer had resumed his uniform; and 
the Prefect of the village had the signal honour of announcing to the 
Provisional Government the arrival of the elect of the Roumanians. 
Who was astonished ? All Europe, with the exception of four persons. 
Because, let this be borne in mind, this remarkable enterprise was 
conceived, carried out, worked out, and executed against the will of 
Austria, and in the teeth of the guaranteeing Powers, by four individuals, 
I do not know that there is in history an example of such a fortunate under- 
taking. Charles I. has a high idea of his princely duties ; you will see him 
working with a real wili, and conscientiously, as Germans usually do. One 
of the first things he did will give you an idea of what he is, and how im- 
measurably superior to his predecessors. The political personage whom I 
have already mentioned who accompanied the Prince to Dresden knew the 
influence which women had always exercised in the councils of Roumanian 
Princes, and did not hesitate to hold to his pupil the language of Mentor to 
Telemachus, and, as a guarantee for the success of the new reign, he 
made him promise to banish ladies from his court. Charles I. had hardly 
arrived when he declared his intentions ; the Court of Roumania, formerly 
charming, as all know, and filled with allurements, intrigues, and fasci- 
nations, became more austere than the cell of a Western monk, a place of 
business and study worthy of Germany, whence its new master had come. 
There were some who did not find this change to their taste. At first there 
was some little murmuring; then they began to adapt themselves to the 
change; they were not much in the habit of looking at things seriously, 
but it was n to do so, and accordingly they are beginning to get 
used to it. Prince Charles begins by establishing a reform among those 
who surround him; he does not commence with apparent and outside re- 
forms, but goes straight to the seat of the disease, and there applies the 
searing iron, It is society which first of all requires to be purified, and that 
reform he is endeavouring to effect.” 


BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES ON HIS WEDDING DAy.—Francis Bradley 
was charged at Birmingham, on Monday, with being drunk and assaulting 
ashoeblack. The prosecutor said the prisoner, with others,came up tohim, 
and Bradley kicked the prosecutor's box and brushes across the road ; and, 
on being remonstrated with, struck the shoeblack with a walking-stick. 
On being asked what he had to say, the prisoner said: I am in beer now. 
I don’t know what I did. I have been married this morning,—Mr. 
Gem: That is one reason why you should be on good and friendly feeling 
with all mankind.—Prisoner : I have been married this morning. I have 
had adrop of rum, and what I have done I can’t say for certain,—Mr. 
Kynnersley : But you must not thrash people in this way. To tor : 
Did you speak to him at all ?—Prosecutor : No, Sir.— er: I have been 
a teetotaller for the last three months, and had a drop this morning.— 
Mr. Gem : If it had not been that you had been married this morning you 
would have been locked up till to-morrow.—The Prisoner: I have been 
married this morning, and when one gets married you must expect a bit of 
a spree.—Mr, Gem: But you have set about this poor fellow with a stick, 
However, you can perhaps arrange it with him and give him something.— 
The prisoner and shoeblack talked the matter over, and at length it was 
agreed that the latter should receive 8s, as compensation, 


LONDON TRADES’ REFORM DEMONSTRATION.—The trades’ unions and 
friendly societies of London are to hold a demonstration in favour of Par- 
liamentary reform on Monday next. Considerable difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in obtaining a suitable place in which to meet, but this has been 
got over through the kindness of Lord Ranelagh, who has consented to allow 
the gathering to take place in the grounds at Beaufort House. At a meet- 
ing of the Demonstration Committee, on Tuesday evening, the chairman, Mr, 
G. Potter, reported that himself and Mr. Jenkins had waited upon Lord 
Ranelagh with respect to the Beaufort House Ritle-ground, Old Bromp- 
ton, They were met in the most frank and gentlemanly manner; and 
having stated the object of their visit, after due consideration, his 
Lordship granted their request, handing to the deputation a letter in which 
he stated his political views, carefully guarding himself from acquiescing 
in the objects or principles of the Reform Association. The letter concluded 
as follows :—“' I take it for granted that you will indemnify me against any 
possible damage by riot or otherwise. I am ‘Conservative’ of my park 
fencing, and prefer it to the unsightly ‘ wall-poles’ which now surround 
the place of a former meeting in anything but pleasing memorial.” It 
was then resolved that the meeting be held in the grounds of Lord 
Ranelagh, and that the secretary write a respectful letter to Lord John 
Manners thanking his Lordship for the offer of Primrose-hill, but informing 
him that the committee had secured private grounds in which to hold the 
meeting. ‘The committee then adjourned with three cheers for Lord 
Ranelagh, and thanks to Lord John Manners and Mr, Walpole for their 
courteous treatment of the deputations who had waited upon them, 


HER MAJESTY’S TRANSPORT EUPHRATES,—On Saturday morning last 
Messrs. Laird Brothers, of Birkenhead, floated the Indian transport 
Euphrates, which they are building for Government. Mr, Reed, Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy ; Mr. Luke, principal inspector, Mr. John Laird, M.P.; 
and other gentlemen were present. The ceremony of naming the vessel was 
gracefully performed by Miss Mends, daughter of Captain Mends, C.B., 
director of the transport service. Immediately after she had been towed out 
of the dock in which she had been built, the Euphrates was taken into the 
graving-dock adjoining, where, with the aid of the 50-ton crane, she will 
speedily receive her engines and boilers, masts, &c., and, in fact, complete 
her fitting. The whole work of floating and redocking was performed in 
little over an hour. The Euphrates is one of five ships now being built, 
under the inspection of the Admiralty, to ay on the improved Indian 
Relief Troop Service, by way of Alexandria and Suez, which will effect a 
great saving of time as compared with the present system of sending the 
reliefs by the Cape of Good Hope, and add very much to the health and 
comfort of the troops. It is intended that two of these vessels shall do the 
service between England and Alexandria, two between Suez and the Indian 
—_ and the fifth shall be held in reserve for any particular use that m 

required. These five ships have been designed by the Controller's 
De ent of the Admiralty, under the direction of Mr. E. J. Reed, the 
Onlef Constructor of the Navy, te carry out the requiremente of the Trans- 
port Board, submitted by Captain Mends, R.N., and have been 
most carefully adapted for the intended service, in order that they 
may have the t possible space, and best eanitary arrangements 
for soldiers and passengers, together with the highest rate of speed 
compatible with the necessary stowage for military stores and coals, on & 
draught of water not exceeding 21 ft, They are to be exactly alike in 
all respects, and fitted to carry 1450 persons, of which number 1250 are 
military, and 200 the ship's officers and crew, The acoommodation is roomy 
and well ventilated, and the whole of the arrangements are of the most per- 
fect description. The speed is intended to be fourteen knots an hour, and the 
bunkers will contain coal for fifteen or sixteen days’ consumption. The 
dimensions are :—Length, 365 ft.; width, 491ft.; tonnage, 4173 tons, The 
work is in an advanced state, the boilers being on board and the cabins and 
other fittings in progress. The engines have been designed and constructed 
at Messrs. ’s establishment, and are of 700-horse power nominal, but 
will exert an actual power of not less than 4200-horee power, The cylinders 
have a diameter of 94 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. stroke, and these and the other parts, 
although of enormous weight and size, are finished with the greatest accu- 
racy and in the best style of workmansbip, and are th: largest engines that 
have been made in the port. They are fitted with surface condensers, and 
other appliances for economising fuel. Messrs. Laird have built the 
Euphrates in the building-dock from which the iron-plated frigate 
Agincourt was successfully floated complete in March, 1865, and, as the 
dock is covered with a shed, the work has been protected from the effects 
of the weather during the course of construction. The engines aud masts 
are to be put on board in the large graving-dock adjoining, and, as these 
are all ready, it is intended to put the first cylinder an hoard directly the 
vessel is brought under the crane, sq that no time will be lost in getting her 
completed foy sea, That so large a vessel and her machinery can be com- 
pleted for sea without leaving the premises is another proof of the com- 
pleteness of the arrangements and appliances at Messrs. Laird’s establish- 
After seeing the Euphrates re-docked, Messrs. Laird’s guests visited 
the Great Eastern and returned to luncheon in the new offices at the yard, 
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M. DE BARANTE.—M., de Barante, the historian of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
died on Thursday week at his country seat, the Chiteau de Barante 
(Auvergne), in the eighty-fourth year of his age. Few men have led a life 
more actively employed than M, de Barante. He entered the Polytechnic 
School four years after its creation, in 1794, by the Convention, on the recom- 
mendation of Monge and Foureroy. In 1802 he was appointed to the civil 
service as supernumerary clerk in the Home Department. Four years after- 
wards he was named auditor to the Council of State, and was subsequently 
intrusted with various missions to Germany, Poland, and Spain. In 1807 
he became Sub-Prefect in the Deux-Sevres ; in 1809 he was promoted to the 
prefecture of La Vendée, and in 1813 to that of the Loire-Inférieure. There 
are, perhaps, few persons conversant with the history of France whe aave 
not read the charming memoirs of Mdme. de La Rochejaquelin (mother 
<. i agra of that name, —_. who died at an advanced 

ew years ago) rela to the sanguinary wars 

waged against the insurgents of La Vendée quvinn the first 
— of the French Republic, in which she figured prominently; but 
t may not have been generally known that the clear and dramatic descrip- 
tion of the acts of which she was either a sharer or an eye-witness was 
drawn up from her notes and conversations by M. de Barante, and pub- 
lished under her name in 1815. His having served the Empire did not 
prevent him from becoming, when the Empire fell, one of the warmest 
partisans of the Bourbons. After Waterloo he was named by Louisa XVIII. 
Councillor of State and Secretary-General of the Ministry of the Interior, 
while the two departments (Puy-de-Dome and the Loire-Inférieure) 
elected him to the Chamber of Deputies, He was appointed in 1816 to the 
responsible post of Director-General of Indirect Taxes, having been obliged 
to resign his seat in the Chamber, as he had not the age required 
by the new law. In 1819 he was raised to the dignity of a peer of 
France; but on the fail of his friend, the Duke Decaye, after the death 
of the Duke de Berri, he lost his post of Director-General. He then joined the 
Doctrinaires, and, being no longer a placeholder, went into opposition, 
and refused the post of Minister Plenipotentiary to Denmark, It was at 
this time he published a work which attracted great attention, “ Des Com- 
munes et de i’Aristocratie.” During three or four years M. de Barante 
Opposed in the Chamber the foreign and domestic policy of the Bourbons ; 
but his time was far from being exclusively devoted to politics, for at no 
period of his life was his literary activity greater. ‘Translations from 
English and German writers, critical essays on various writers, kept his 
name constantly before the public ; and the temperate Liberalism of the 
peer of France, as well as the talents of the writer, contributed in no trifling 
degree to the admiration which his greatest work, ‘* L’ Histoire des Duca de 
Bourgogne de la Maison de Valois,” excited. It appeared in 1824, in 
three volumes 8vo; passed through four editions in little more than 
two years, and, in the opinion of many, placed its author in the fore- 
most rank of modern historians. It was as the historian of the Dukes of 
Burgundy that he was elected member of the French Academy in 1828, 
M, de Barante was the consistent supporter of the Orleans Government from 
its installation, in 1830, till its fall, in 1848, He voted in the Chamber of 
Peers with the Conservatives, and defended the Guizot Ministry against all 
comers, As the reporter of the last address of the Chamber of Deputies in 
reply to the speech from the throne, he vigorously denounced the reform 
agitation, of which he foresaw the consequences, The Revolution of 
February put an end to his career as a public man. But he was not idle in 
his retreat. He was engaged on a pamphlet, “‘ Questions Constitutionelles”* 
(1849), when the controversy was sharpest on the revision of the Constitu- 
tion ; and his last chapter is devoted to that subject. He advocated the 
necessity of the revision, one of the objects of which was the re-election of 
the President of the Republic. The majority of the Assembly supported it ; 
but the lilth article of that impossible Constitution required that the 
pane. A tig y —— bemrg of three fourths of the whole number of 

5 at least should vote, The revisio: jected, 

know what came of it. ee ee 


“ GAVARNI.”—This distinguished French artist, who is better kno 
Paris as well as ‘London by his nom de guerre of * Gavarni,” than ye 
own name, Sulpice-Paul Chevalier, died on Sunday at Auteuil, near Paris 
where he resided, Latterly he had in a great measure retired from artistic 
life, but a few years ago the fertility of his pencil was one of the wonderful 
facts to be remarked, and the popularity of his productions in all the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe was astpunding. He was essentially a draughtsman 
of character. He was born a very lowly station, and was to have lived 
the life of a mechanic. But the artistic power which was native with him 
ve him higher aspirations, aud he laboured in all the time he could save 
another career. He obtained instruction at one of the free schools of 
design at Paris, and by this means ultimately found employment which 
emancipated him from other labour. This step he did not gain till he was 
thirty-four years old, in 1835, and the appointment which thus freed him 
was to design fashion-plates, He soon became famous in the little world 
to which his work ministered; then got beyond it, and entered upon 
& career of well-rewarded popularity. His drawings of Parisian society, 
with the often caustic, always witty, legend attached to them, which was 
one of their characteristics, are well known, and as they were produced were 
greatly appreciated, But, besides these more fugitive juctions, he 
illustrated several books with an ability which has carried them far ‘and 
wide, Principal among these were “Le Juif Errant,” “Le Diable a 
Paris,” the works of Balzac, the tales of Hoffmann, &c. He was, moreover, 
& constant and brilliant contributor to Charivari. In 1849 he came to 
England, and essayed to depict the characteristics of London life as he had 
done those of Paris. His subjects were sought chiefly among the lowest 
orders in the town, and, though most interesting, were not very successful 
by reason of the peculiarly national feeling of his pencil. He returned to 
France, and since then did not publish very many conspicuous works, 
Latterly he devoted his attention to studying the principles and endeavour~ 
ing to perfect the practice of aerostation, ‘He was born, in 1801, in Paris, 


SERVAIS, THE VIOLONCELLIST.—The death is announced 
Belgium, of the famous violoncello player Servais, in his pre hip cacy A 
was born in the same town, and was the son of a musician attached to the 
church, from whom he received the first lessons on the violin, The Marquis 
de Sayve, @ distinguished amateur, having remarked his ability, placed 
him under the instruction of Van der Plauken, the first violin at the 
Monnaie Theatre at Brussels, One day Servais heard Platel, a famous 
violoncello player, and instantly abandoned the violin for the other instra- 
ment, He entered the Conservatoire at Brussels, and became a wonder- 
fully fine player. After a time he was advised to visit Paris, where he 
achieved a great triumph, He afterwards went to London ” Germany 
Denmark, Sweden, and ussia, everywhere meeting with thé same success. 
= 1848 he = - » — of ye bpemenire class at the Conservatoire of 

russels, where he formed many distinguished pupi He ficer 
the Order of Leopold, iol ee ss 


BROTHER IGNATIUS.—The Rev. J. L. Lyne preached at St. Bartholomew’ 
Church, Oripplegate, on Sunday evening to a large congregation. He ins 
not appear in monkish habit, but in the surplice, differing from ordinary 
clergymen only in the extra length of the cassock. The tonsure on the 
head is concealed. He has not yet received a license from the Bishop of 
London, nor is it known whether his Lordship will consent to admit him 
into the order of the priesthood, 


A MontTH’s NOTICE FAOM THE PULPIT.—A rather singular scene 
occurred in a parish church not four miles from Padstow, it that 
the Rector is very much opposed to persons coming into church after the 
commencement of the service, and when they do come in he always stops 
his reading until they are comfortably seated, and then proceeds, It hap- 
pened a few Sundays since that his own servanta—two sisters—came in 
late, when the clergyman paused as usual; but when he ascended the pulpit 
and before giving out the text, he said, “I hereby give you, Elizabeth S— 
and aoe 8 — 4 to leave my service, in consequence of your 
coming church.” The young women blushed crimson 
congregation audibly tittered, — — 


THE PARIS EXHIBITIQN,—The following notice to exhibi 
Universal Exhibition of 1867 is published i—1, The Exhibition Tce 
opened on Monday, April 1, 1867, and the Imperial commission will have a 
review cf the Exhibition complete on Thursday, March 28, 2. To enable 
the British department to open with punctuality, exhibitors are requested 
to make the following arrangements. 3, Machinery and heavy manu- 
factures: when foundations are required, the exhibitor must cause them to 
be commenced before Jan, 5, 1867, 4. All heavy machinery and objects of 
&cumbrous nature must be deposited in the building before Feb. 10, 5, 


Furniture and manufactures of a heavy description must be ited ii 

building by March 1; jewellery and textile fabrics before 10. “ 
Exhibitors are réquired, either ly or by their te see to the 
transmission and reception of their goods in the . 7. Ex. 


hibitors must state te the British executive on or 
if they intend themselves personal 
and instal their goods in the buildin 
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JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ° 

Mr, Oxenxrorp, the well- 
known dramatic author, with 
whose portrait we this week 
illustrate our pages, 18 & 
native of Camberwell, Surrey, 
and was born in the year 
1812. He was educated for 
the law, and was at one time 
articled to a London soli- 
citor; but, preferring literature 
to law, he resolved to become 
a dramatic author. He has 
writter several successful pieces 
for — and is the 
author of a . many songs, 
both original and translated. 
He has also translated from the 
German “ Eckerman’s Conversa- 
tions with Goethe,” “The Auto- 
biography of Goethe,” &c, He is 
understood to be responsible for 
the theatrical department of the 
Times, Of late years he has 
greatly devoted himself to the 
composition of opera books, 
being generally the literary co/- 
laborateur of Messrs, Benedict 
and G. A, Macfarren. 

Mr. Oxenford’s latest dramatic 
work, “Neighbours,” produced 
a week or two ago at the 
Strand Theatre, has already 
been noticed in these columns, 


THE 


VENETIAN FESTIVALS. 


WE have already given s0 
full an account of the entry of 
King Victor Emmanuel into 
Venice and the consequent re- 
joicings that our Ilustrations 
this week, representing as they 
do the last grand scenes of that 
magnificent display, require only 
brief descriptions, although, in 
fact, they were the most wonder- 
ful spectacles in all that great 
series of fétes which made the 
Grand Canal one gorgeous pano- 
rama. The great event of the 
day, when the King was to 
appear on the canal, was the 
gondola-race ; and, to the Briton, 
who knows what boat-racing 
means, the mere propulsion of 
half a yr oo fancy 
barges a set of lazy com- 

titors ctfered no attractions : 
it was the place, the marvellous 
company, the grand movin 
crowd of brilliant boats, gild 
and varnished, and decked with 
many-hued draperies, some of 
which floated like trains in the 
water and dyed the rippling 
waves With delicate colours. Six 
or seven slender gondolas com- 

ted in the race, each rowed 
yy two barcaruoli in smart 
dresses of varied colours, Half 
the competitors were Venetians ; 
the other half came from Mestre, 
on the mainland, 

His Majesty, who was in plain 

morning dress, came in his state 
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barge, with a crimson velvet 
canopy, and gilt tritons and 
water-nymphs as large as life 
at the bow and stern. He was 
conducted to the Foscari Palace,, 
to a seat in a balcony hung 
with a splendid velvet drapery, 
and close to an alcove-like tri- 
bune, erected for the judges of 
the race. Close to Victor 
Emmanuel were the Prince of 
Carignano, Princes Humbert 
and Amadeus, and the Duchess 
of Genoa. Then the sports 
began. Starting from the 
Giardino Pubblico, a gondola 
with rowers in white and blue 
took the lead—kept it all the, 
way to the Piazzetta—kept it 
past the Royal balcony—kept it. 
through the Rialto and up the 
railway—kept it all the way, 
back to the Foscari Palace,. 
where white and blue were duly 
declared the winners, 

The prize to the first gondola 
was 200f.; to the second, 100f, ; 
to the third, 50f.; while the 
fourth—and a remarkably poor 
fourth he made—was entitled, 
according to immemorial tradi- 
tion, to a live pig. In addition 
tothis, the King very generous] 

resented the competitors pod 
ectively with the sum of 2000f. ; 
and again, in addition to this., 
the first and second prizemen 
went stepping about the Cana-- 
lazzo, from gondola to gondola,. 
all the afternoon, holding out. 
their caps and begging fop 
money, so that we may assume 
that, on the whole, they did not. 
do badly by their exertions, 

There was but one race; and 
immediately after the winner 
was declared, which was at about 
three o'clock, the serried ranks 
of gondolas were permitted to 
break bounds, and the entire 
canal became one myriad-hued 
mass of fragmentary aquatics, 
jostling, and striving, and bump- 
ing, and crashing in the most 
exciting and seemingly hazard- 
ous manner. 

There were very likely 50,006 
spectators, in boats, of the re- 
gatta, and 70,000 more on the: 
embankments and at the win- 
dows of the palaces and houses 
of the Grand Canal. Although 
the racecourse extended along 
the entire length of the Riva de’ 
Schiavoni, the real line began at 
the Piazzetta; and from the 
Royal Palace on one shore and 
Santa Maria della Salute on the 
other, to the Strada Ferrata 
andthe Tolentini Gardens, the 
canal was fringed by two un- 
broken ranks of gondolas and 
boats and barges. When these 
ranks broke and the spectators 
were mingled in one great mass 
of life and colour, the effect waa 
magnificent. 

The Canalszzo was covered 
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KING VICTOR EMMANUBL PLACING A GOLD MEDAL ON THE FLAG PRESENTED TO THE CITY BY THE VETERANS OF 1848-9. 


until dusk with the almost countless host of holiday gondolas, 
The men-of-war in harbour were in colours, and had their 
ards manned, At six o'clock there was a display of fireworks 
rom San Giorgio Maggiore; and then all Venice rushed to the 
Piazza to see the “ fairy illumination ” of St. Mark, the Campanile, 
Procuratie. 

7 ie ingestion to describe the wonderful effect of the illumina- 
tions on that great water-way of the ancient city, and the asto- 
nishing results of following the architectural line of the buildings 
with rows of coloured lamps. The Venetians still believe in oil- 
lamps; and the soft, intense glow of the coloured globes is far 
more effective for great buildings than gas-jets. All that should 
be concealed is in shadow, and the vast piles of architecture are, 
aa it were, fairylike and glorious simulations of solid structures 


built in garnets and carbuncles, pearls and opals. The Dogana was 
one glowing palace of coloured fire on which stood the one colossal 
figure that surmounts the dome; and the Piazza, the Municipal 
Palace, and the pillars of Saint Mark's, were marvellous dis- 
plays of light and colour, and that is all that can be said without the 
_——— of adjectives. It was, after all, on the Grand Canal, 
where illuminated gondolas fioated all night long, crowded with 
spectators, that the great effects could be best cbserved ; and it is 
one portion of this spectacle which is represented in our Engraving, 
On the morning of that day, however, a ceremony had taken place 
| which, plain and unpretentious as it was, had in it as much real 
significance as al! the brilliant rejoicings that succeeded it. 
| The National Guard and the regiment of the garrison were drawn 
up in the Piazza of St. Mark, and in the midst ¢f the square formed 


ON THE NIGHT OF THE FESTIVAL. 


THE GRAND CANAL 


by these were placed the veterans who served under Manin in 1848 
and 1849, several of them dressed in their old uniform. Before them 
marched six of the oldest of their comrades, bearing the flags of the 
Venetian Republic, saved from the search of the Austrian police 
after the capitulation of 1849, and all in tatters, The King, on his 
arrival, alighted at the Piazza, surrounded by the Princes, the 


Minister of War, and a brilliant staff, approached the group of 
veterans, and, taking from the hands of General Cugias a ribbon, 
bearing a gold medal, hung it as a decoration upon flag of the 


city of Venice, amidst the almost frantic acclamations of the people. 
Our Illustration represents the scene at the moment that_his 
Majesty affixed the decoration. oo 

The Engravings on pages 348 and 349 represent incidents fully 
desc ibed in onr last, week's Number (see page 323), 
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(In all cases to be paid in advance.) 
Stamped Edition, to go free by post. 
Three Months, 4s. 4d.; Six Months, 8s. 8d. ; Twelve Months, 17s. 4d, 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER AND SUPPLEMENT 


OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
will be issued on SATURDAY, DEO. 22, Price Fourpence-Halfpenny, 
and will contain the following, among other 


ENGRAVINGS :— 


Private Theatricals, Drawn by M. Morgan. 
The Exile’s Return. Drawn by A. Slader. 
Christmas at the North Pole. Drawn by C. James. 
The Surprise. Drawn by C. Robinson. 
Christmas on Board a Merchant Ship. Drawn by H. D. Friston. 
The Convalescent. After a Sketch by A. Slader. 
The Christmas Song. Drawn by H. D, Friston. 
Christmas Eve at the Old Bailey. 
A Block on the Line, 
The Number will also contain the following 
TALES AND POEMS :— 

The Story of Peter Grewel and the Holly Goblin. 
My Brougham and My Pegasus. By W. B, Rands. 
Christmas on a Roof. By Tom Hood. 
Lost Since Last Christmas. By Sheldon Chadwick. 
A Story Spoiled in the Telling. By T. Archer. 

Other Articles, and all the News of the Week. 


By James Greenwood, 
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OUR JUDCES. 

We “ Britishers,” as the Yankees delight to call us, are 
much given to boasting of our national institutions and of the 
freedom—political, religious, and social—we enjoy under 
them. These boasts, though possibly somewhat too ostenta- 
tiously made, are not without justification ; and perhaps there 
is not one of these institutions—not excepting Parliament 
itself—to which we owe so much as we do to the ad- 
ministration of justice. As a rule, the character and 
conduct of the Judges of Great Britain in these days are such 
as to be an honour, as well as a blessing, to any people. To 
clear intellects, sound knowledge of law, occasional high 
scholarship, polished manners, and dignified demeanour, the 
men who preside in our superior courts of law almost 
invariably add unswerving integrity and a conscientious 
industry which nothing wearies and which never relax, 
Of a verity, her Judges are men of whom Great Britain 
may well be proud, And this is true, whatever may 
have been the political party to which they have be- 
longed. Lawyers may—indeed, almost always do — win 
position and secure promotion in party warfare, and by 
rendering service to one or other of the great political sects 
which contend for sway among us; but once raised to the 
Bench, once privileged to wear the ermine, the partisan is lost 
in the judge, the political character is merged in the judicial, 
Our Judges care nothing for the persons, social rank, or political 
connections of those who appear before them. These things 
influence them not. Their sole anxiety is to truly interpret 
and administer the law—to fairly and equitably distribute 
justice, 

Verily, we say again, an order of men these of whom 
their country has reason to be proud, and for whose 
labours their fellow-citizens have cause to be grateful. The 
present time—when so many judicial changes are taking 
place, when so many familiar and honoured faces are dis- 
appearing from the Bench, and so many new ones are taking 
their place—is peculiarly appropriate for noting the 
high character which has so long distinguished the 
Jadges of England, for congratulating the public on 
the fact, and for holding up the example of past 
and present occupants of the Bench to the admiration 
and imitation of their successors. The Earl of Derby’s Govern- 
ment has had singularly large opportunities of recruiting 
the judicial administration of the country ; and it is well that 
it should be so. The long tenure of office enjoyed by the 
Liberals had pretty well exhausted the stock of materials 
among them out of which good Judges are made, There were 
numerous eminent lawyers in the Conservative ranks well 
able to render good service to their country, as they had already 
done to their party; and it is good for the country that 
they should be afforded the opportunity. Though Liberals 


ourselves, we grudge not to the Conservative lawyers the run |, 


of promotion they have lately experienced. May they 
long enjoy their honours ; when their career is run, may 
they retire as full of reverence as does Chief Justice Erle ; 
and should it be their fate to die—as the late Lord Justice 
Knight Bruce may be said to have actually done—“ with 
harness on their backs,” may they leave behind them a name 
as profoundly r ected as that venerated Judge has done! 
__-_->—____ 
LAWYERS AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 

THE fact that few of the present occupants of the judicial 
bench—and, we believe, still fewer of the recently- 
appointed law officers—are University men, has been made 
the theme of remark in some quarters, and it has even been 
insinuated that this is a matter of reproach to them, If there 


es 
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be ground for reproach in any quarter, it seems to us that it 
is not to these gentlemen, but to the Universities, that the 
odium attaches, If University training be desirable in our 
legal functionaries—and we do not by any means dispute 
that—there must be some reason either why University-trained 
men do not succeed at the Bar, or why men who intend to 
devote themselves to the law as a profession do not go to the 
Universities to be trained, The Universities must cither not 
afford a training that gives special advantages to their 
alumni, or an equally good education can be obtained 
elsewhere, As able lawyers, as good Judges, are turned out 
by other educational institutions as those who may have 
graduated at Oxford and Cambridge. There is, confessedly, 
no inferiority in the quality of the product; and, secing 
that those who make their way to the front ranks 
of the profession are not now usually University-trained 
men, the inevitable inference is, either that the Universities 
do not train well, or that other institutions train better. It 
is for the Universities, therefore, to look to it, and see that 
their machinery is equal to the work it is assumed to perform ; 
to overhaul their organisation, and inquire whether any 
reforms are needed there to keep them en rapport with the 
requirements of the age. Perhaps, were University pro- 
fessors—some of them, we mean—less absorbed in impressing 
upon their students the importance of empty formalities 
and gaudy vestments—less taken up, in short, with the great 
petticoat, man-millinery, and priestly-power questions—they 
might have more time to devote to imparting that thorough 
mental cultivation which is necessary to fit men to be useful 
and meritorious public servants at the Bar, on the Bench, in 
the Senate, the Council-chamber, and the Pulpit, 
—_e—— 
ARMY ORCANISATION. 

MILITARY organisation is a matter that bulks largely in 
public attention all the world over just at present, and is, of 
course, the theme of discussion in this country as elsewhere, 
It is impossible to overrate its importance, though we need not 
give way to idle panic fears about invasion. To us, as to other 
peoples, efficient means of defence are indispensable. We 
have, however, peculiar difficulties to contend against. We 
cannot have recourse to conscription, and our population are 
too busy and too well remunerated in civil pursuits to be 
tempted by the meagre pay and insignificant advantages 
offered in the British Army. We have, besides, to provide 
for the defence of so large and so scattered a territory—our 
colonies and dependencies are so numerous and so wide 
apart—that but a small portion of our regular Army is at any 
time available for the defence of our own shores should they 
be attacked. Without at all undervaluing the pluck of British 
soldiers, or believing that they would in any circumstances 
belie the “ mettle of their pasture,” we fear the timeis past when 
it would be wise to rely upon the fancy that the equal of three 
Frenchmen—or men of any country—walks upon each pair of 
English legs, The time is past, too, when our own levies 
might be supplemented by mercenaries, We can no longer 
hire “ Hessians” or any other foreign troops. We cannot get 
them, and it would be unwise to have them if we could. 
That people must be far gone on the path of decline which 
fights its battles by proxy. Our soldiers, then, must be our 
own citizens—men whose “limbs were made in England "— 
meaning by England, of course, the three kingdoms, And to 
get such men the nation must offer better inducements, The 
public must compete on more equal terms with the private 
employer, Better pay, better treatment, better pensions, detter 
chances of advancement, must be offered ere we can expect 
men to make soldiering their life’s occupation. Some of these 
advantages will, no doubt, be offered on a certain scale ; but the 
most important of all—open promotion according to merit— 
will still, we fear, be denied. We have had Royal Commissions 
inquiring and reporting, Cabinet Councils are said to have been 
debating, newspaper leader-writers and correspondents have 
been canvassing, a variety of schemes for luring men into the 
ranks of the Army. But all these schemes will fail unless it 
be made worth men’s while to serve her Majesty ; and that can 
only be done by opening a fair field to ambition ; by aban- 
doning our exclusive system of officering, and opening up pro- 
motion by merit from the drumstick to the marshal’s baton. 
This system answers in other armies. Why should it not do 
so in ours? Education and the qualities that constitute 
“ officers and gentlemen” are to be found in other ranks of 
society besides those from among whom our army leaders 
have hitherto been almost exclusively taken. When “ promo- 
tion by purchase” has ceased to be the rule, and promotion 
by merit has become the law—when ambition shall have fair 
scope—when rank, and emolument, and fame, and command 
shall be placed within the grasp of all—the military spirit of 
our countrymen will again revive, as we believe, and Great 
Britain will not lack soldiers so wofully as she does now, 


A Younc MAN, who has passed under the name of Olsen, and 
who has been ed as a lamp-trimmer on board the United States 
steamer Madawaska, has just discovered that he is a Hungarian nobleman, 
that his true title is Edward Louis, Count Batthyani, and that he is the 
owner of an immense estate. He has already received 300,000 dols. as a 
portion of Oe ee a is now in Washington, under the 

e Austrian to his e 
Pnited States naval service. rr a ee ae 

THE NEGRO ACTOR IRA ALDRIDGE has had a great success 
Versailles in ‘‘ Othello.”’ The theatrical performance was preceded r 
dinner, given to the stars of the literary world, at the Hotel des Reservoirs, 
Alexandre Dumas was among the last to arrive, and sat next to M. 
Barritre. The prince of romancists was in full force, and related more 
anecdotes during the hour devoted to dinner than an ordinary man would 
— a in a month, The Versailles Theatre was crammed to 
ruffocation. 


————_—_————————————————— 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 

ER MAJESTY has sent an order to Newtown, in Shropshire, for a largo 
quantity of Welsh flannel and red flannel cloaks, for charitable distribution, 

THE Pore has invited the Empress of the French and the Pringg 
Imperial to pass the Chrietmas holidays in the Eternal City. 

THE QUEEN OF SPAIN has resolved to pay a visit in a few days to the 
King of Portugal, at Lisbon. 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA has sent his portrait, with an autograph 
letter, to Lord Denbigh, chairman of the committee established in London 
during the late war to raise funds in aid of the Austrian wounded. 

THE EMPRESS CHARLOTTE OF MBxXIcO is now said to have become 
raving mad, tearing her garments and refusing nourishment. 

A MARRIAGE has been arranged between Lady Victoria Cecil, youngest 
daughter of the Marquis of Exeter, and the Hon. W. C. Evans Freke, of 
Glaston Hall, Rutland, a brother of Lord Carbery. 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE, of Edinburgh, having challenged Mr. Bright, Mr, 
Beales, or Mr. Ernest Jones to discuss the question of democracy, Mr. Ernest, 
Jones has accepted the challenge. 

Mr. SEYMOUR-FITZGERALD, who has been gazetted Governor of Bombay, 
will, it is said, leave this country shortly before Christmas to assume the 
governorship of the presidency early in the new year. 

MRS. STANTON, who was a candidate for Congress for one of the New 
York districts, only received eight votes. 

THe RUSSIANS are steadily advancing in Central Asia, the last strong. 
hold of the Emir of Bokhara having been captured by assault, 

MDLLE. RosA BONHEUR has nearly completed a large picture of cattle 
and drovers in the Highlands. 

AMAN who took part in the capture of the Bastille has just died at 
Bresset, at the age of 107 years. 

Mr. MOENS, whose romantic sojourn with the Italian brigands excited so 
much attention last year, has purchased an estate at Boldre, near Lymington, 
in Hampshire. 

A MARRIAGE is arranged between the Hon. Miss Baillie Cochrane, 
daughter of Mr. Baillie Cochrane, M,P. for Honiton, and the Hon. W. West, 
second son of the Hari of Delawarr. 

M. KAULLA, banker, at Stutgard, has gained the lot of 300,000 florins at 
the Jast lottery in Austria, being another exemplification of the proverb 
“L’eau va toujours a la rivitre.” 

GENERAL DIX, the new American Minister at Paris, has sailed from the 
United States, and will in afew days relieve Mr. Bigelow in the French 
capital, 

Tue TOMB STATUE OF HENRY, eldest son of Henry Il. of England and 
brother to Richard I., has been discovered during recent excavations in 
Rouen Cathedral, 

THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY intend build- 
ing a magnificent hotel in Lime-street, Liverpool, at a cost of £100,000. 

MR. GARTH, Q.C., Conservative, and Mr. Pocock, Liberal, have issued 
addresses to the electors of Guildford, in consequence of Sir W. Bovill’: 
elevation to the Bench. 

Russia has set about the work of converting a number of her old muskets 
into new ers. 

GOVERNMENT have decided to accept the gift of a plot of ground in 
Bethnal-green, and to establish a museum of science and art there, which 
will be open in the evening. 

Tur COMMITTEE OF THE CARLISLE TESTIMONJAL have decided on 
recommending to a general meeting of the subscribers that the memorial 
should be a statue, to be erected in or near Dublin. 

THE TUNNELING OF MONT CENIS has been completed to one half its 
extent. The perforation now extends 6110 metres, and strong hopes are 
entertained that the entire work will be completed in three years. 

THE WHEAT CROP OF ILLINOIS last year was sufficient to feed the 
population of the globe for two days, and would have filled a store § ft, high, 
8 ft. wide, and 3300 miles long. 

Mr. Cyrus W. FIELD, of Atlantic Telegraph celebrity, who failed in 
fe has notified his creditors that he is prepared to pay their claims, with 

terest. 


THE UNSIGHTLY BLOCK OF Houses lying between Wych-street and the 
Strand is to come down, so that there will be a clear line between the 
churches of St. Mary and St, Clement Danes. 

A NEw TORY WEEKLY JOURNAL is announced. The Monitor is the 
title ef a “Wednesday review of politics, literature, science, and art,” 
which will “ faithfully represent Constitutional principles, and boldly apply 
them to the consideration and criticism of passing events.” 

MR. M‘CLURE, of the Vancouver Island Legislature, recently spoke for 
seventeen consecutive houfs, in order to defeat a bill. 

THE BISHOP OF MONTAUBAN has issued a pastoral letter speaking of the 
evils which threaten the Church and ordaining a ¢riduum, or three days’ 

ayer, for the Sovereign Pontiff and the Church on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of 

ber. 


THe FRENCH IRON-CLAD FRIGATE LA GLOIRE, which figured at the 
great international meeting of the French and English fleets last year, has 
been put ont of commission, and now lies a hulk at Toulon. 

A DUEL between Count Glam-Gallas and Marshal Benedek is considered 
probable, as the former has published a pamphlet on the recent war, in 
which he stigmatises the Marshal as “ a liar.” 

In A NOBLEMAN'S PARK, about ten miles from Hyde Park-corner, the 
following notice is stuck up :—‘ Ten shillings reward. Any person found 
trespassing on these lands, or damaging these fences, on conviction will 
receive the above reward.” 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL OF HONG-KONG has represented that he 
is unable to obtain receipts for registered letters sent to his office addressed 
to the Philippine Islands, and has requested that the practice of registering 
letters so addressed may be discontinued. No letters for the Philippine 
Islands will, therefore, in future be accepted for registration. 

Mr. WM. DaRGAN, the Irish contractor, has made an assignment for 
the benefit of his creditors; the liabilities are estimated at £150,000. The 
assets consist mainly of about £300,000 of railway securities, which, if 
forced upon the market, would probably not bring more than an average 
of gg 44 per cent, but with care in realisation may yield a much better 
result, 

A PARISIAN SAUSAGE-MAKER gives out that a gold five-franc piece is 
inserted in one out of every hundred sausages exposed for sale in his shop. 
A perfumer also advertises cakes of soap for sale, and announces that a 
golden louis lies imbedded in one cake out of every hundred. 

THE PRODUCTION OF POSTAGE-STAMPS, which in France only amounted 
in 1849 to 19,000,000, increased in 1865 to 414,000,000, and will reach 
450,000,000 this year. England prints 800,000,000 annnally. 

TWELVE FATAL ACCIDENTS have happened on Mont Blanc since 1786, 
when the mountain was first ascended, by Saussure. Six of these accidents 
occurred in the present year. 

MR, ALEXANDER HERSCHEL has recently succeeded in subjecting another 
order of the heavenly bodies to prismatic analysis. He has obtained the 
spectrum of a bright meteor and also the spectra of some of the trains which 
meteors leave behind them. A remarkable result of his observations appears 
to be that sodium, in the state of luminous vapour, is present in the trains 
of most meteors. 

A NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE attended a iaunch in Newburyport lately. 
A staging gave way and let the gentleman into the water. Before he was 
rescued his wig came off and floated away. When he was pulled out, bald 
and drenched, his wife refused to recognise him, and besought the crowd 
that they would save her husband, pointing frantically to a bunch of hair 
drifting down the tide. 

A NEW MAGNET of considerable power has been introduced by M. Greiss, 
consisting of a long spiral iron or steel film, such as is obtained from iron- 
turning. According to M. Greiss, the south pole of such a magnet is always 
at that end of the spiral which the instrument has first touched. He also 
states that the magnetism of these spirals is of a very permanent nature. 

Mr. JAMES BEVAN BoWAN, of Liwyngwair, has been elected, without 
opposition, to — Pembrokeshire in Parliament, in the room of the 
late Mr. George Phillips. Mr. Bowan avowed his willingness to vote 
for a well-considered scheme of Parliamentary reform, which he believes 
may be introduced by the present Government. He is prepared to see 
Dissenters relieved trom the payment of church rates. 

A LARGE NUMBER OF YOUNG MEN belonging to the provinces incor- 
porated by Prussia have taken refuge in Switzerland to avoid the obligation 
of military service to which ali able-bodied citizens are liable in Prussia. 
The Cabinet of Berlin has addressed some reclamations on this subject to 
the Helvetian Government, which has requested the cantonal authorities to 
forward a report on the matter, 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been ed for the erection of a central hall and 
club in connection with the Working Men’s Club and Institute; and, 
amongst others, the following contributiogs have been received :—The Duke 
of Bedford, £100; Mr. Henry Hoare, £100; Lord Overstone, £25; the 
Duke of Devonshire, £50; Mr. Titus Salt, £100; Sir F. Goldsmid, Bart., 
rr i Sir Page Wood, £10; the Duke of Buccleuch, 

, ic. 

A POLICEMAN OF PAISLEY was going his usual rounds one night lately 
when he observed a man leaning against a pillar letter-box at the corner 
a street, with one arm thrown round it and his head bent towards it in close 
proximity. The officer quietly came up behind the man, and overheard him 
very earnestly relating to the letter-box some adventure in which he had 
that day been engaged. After some time the policeman accosted him, and 
found that the man’s perceptive faculties were so muddled with drink that 
he had mistaken the metal pillar for « confidential friend. 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


“GREAT men are not always wise,” said a venerable patriarch 


some thousands of years ago; and every day we have proofs that the | 


saying is as true now as it was then, and here is one :—The Duke of 
Somerset is officially a great man, if not otherwise; and he has always 
had the reputation of being a wiseman. When he sat in the House 


of Commons, as Lord Seymour, he was listened to with attention and | 


respect whenever he condescended to speak, which was not often ; 
for generally he is silent, reserved, and haughty. 


the House cares little for that sort of thing—it will give the cold 
shoulder to the heir of a dukedom as promptly as it would to a 
cotton spinner; nor was it because he is eloquent, for he is not ; but 
because he was thought to be a clear-headed, wise man. He has, 
however, lately proved that he is not always wise: for example, the 
promotion of Lieutenant Brand immediately after the Jamaica affair, 
in which the Lieutenant took so questionable a part, was certainly 
not a wise, but a very foolish, act, True, the promotion was not 
much: the gallant gentleman was only lifted from a tender to a 
gun-boat; but it was a promotion, and showed that the Duke 
wished it to be known that he desired to affix his probatum est 
upon the conduct of the Lieutenant, The public almost unanimously 
reprobated Mr. Brand’s conduct, 
scarcely whispered approval, and the Royal Commissioners certainly 
gave no sign of justification, The Duke, however, promoted him ; 


and, by so doing, no doubt meant it to be understood that he thought | 


that the Lieutenant deserved reward and not censure. Now, this 
was a very foolish, and I may say an indecent, thing to do; and I 
have no doubt that this promotion encouraged this frisky blockhead 
to write his insolent letter to Mr. Buxton, Sir John Pakington, while 
determining to suspend the Lieutenant, entertains faintly, one would 
imagine, a hope that the letter is a hoax. But Brand’s friends say 


they are sure that he wrote it; it is so like him It has already | 


been stated in the papers that Lieutenant Brand is not related to the 
Dacre family, and all must be glad to know this. Mr. Henry 
has a son in the Navy, and it was feared by many that this might 
be Mr. Henry Brand’s son; and it was very pleasant to all who 
know the father to have this matter set right. But the Lieutenant 
is “‘somebody’s bairn,” and perhaps the father is still alive. If so, 


though no one can pity the son, everybody will commiserate the | 


father. 

The Rev. James Martineau was a candidate for the chair of philo- 
sophy of mind and logic in the University of London, vacated by 
the resignation of Dr. Hoppus, and was rejected ; and straightway 
there arose a universal shriek, the Daily Telegraph leading on the 
pack of shriekers, about Mr. Martineau being rejected because he 
is a Unitarian preacher. Now, this is sad illogical stuff. Being a 


Even the Conservative papers | 


Brand | 


But it was not | 


because he, was the heir of a dukedom that we listened to him, for | dion om eneount of & project for the introduction of gas, There is 
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catholic appreciation of all schools of art which can admire a Turner 
without denouncing a Stanfield, and value a Creswick without under- 
rating a Maccallum. There are some things by these two artists in 
the art-books of the year which the learned in wood-engravings 
admit to be as remarkable as they are original, Fair play for all, if 
you please, Messieurs the Reviewers ! 

A trustworthy correspondent sends a curious account of the 
present state of affairs at Portland—that wild stone rock, miscalied 
an island, and connected with the Dorset coast by the long pebbly 
beach of Chesil. It seems that the “island” is in a state of divi- 


only one regular street in Portland, and this is known as Fortune's 


| Well. The proposition to light this has created great excitement; 


| of cover for the purchase and sale of smuggled goods, 
| soldiers and the labourers like the dull, dar 


| nice old codger, with gold spectacles, ins 


Unitarian preacher, Mr. Martineau was rejected; but it does not | 
follow, and indeed is not true, that he was rejected because he is a | 


Unitarian preacher. The simple truth is that he was rejected 
because he is not considered to be an efficient mental 
and logician : nor is he. He is an eloquent preacher, and no doubt 
has, like all the Martineaus, considerable abilities; but nobody ever 


heard of him as an eminent mental philosopher; and, moreover, | 


his phileesety: 
not exactly the 
London, 

“Ecce Homo,” that wonderful book which Gladstone sat up all 
night to read, and which the Earl of Shaftesbury—who never pro- 


bably read it at ali—declared was “vomited from the jaws of hell,” | 


was written by Professor Seeley, Vice-Dean of the University of 


London—at least, so says Rumour; and, as Professor Seeley has | 


not denied the soft impeachment, I suppose it is true. Professor 
Seeley is the son of Mr. Seeley, late publisher in Fleet-street ; I say 
late, for, though the old gentleman is still living, he has, I believe, 
long since retired from business. Mr. Seeley, senior, was the pub- 
lisher mainly of Evangelical books, and was always thought to be of 
the straightest of the Evangelical sect. This book by his son, then, 
must, one would fancy, be a sore trouble to him in his old days. To 
think that a son of his should have written a book of which that 
notable defender of the faith, Lord Shaftesbury, declared that it was 
vomited—to put it mildly—from the bottomiess pit, must be very 
painful to good old Mr, Seeley. 

If the House of Commons will sanction the scheme and grant the 
money, we are to have the Thames Embankment continued from the 
Honses of Parliament to join the noble road that runs in front of 
Millbank Prison to the back of Chelsea Hospital. This is to be made 
by the Government Office of Works, and the Metropolitan Board 
will carry on the work from Chelsea Hospital to Battersea Bridge. 
On the completion of these works we shall have a read by the river 
side, except the curve inwards round the Houses of Parliament, 
from Battersea Bridge to Blackfriars; and truly a grand road it will 


be. Moreover, there is, as you know, to be a road, beginning at | 


Blackfriars Bridge and ending somewhere near the Bank, The 


powers to make this have, I believe, been already granted. When | 


this shall be completed there will be a broad, handsome thorough- 
fare from the Bank to Cremorne. But when? Ay, there’s the 
rub! The City part of the road is not begun, the works on the 
embankment between Westminster and Blackfriars are at a stand- 
still, and grass is growing where traffic ought by this time to be 
flowing. But ali will be finished some time, I suppose. Meanwhile 
the plans for the new embankments are deposited, or will be before 
your readers get this week’s Paper. 

The Conservative lawyers are in luck. Vice-Chancellor Kindersley 
has resigned, and Mr. Malins has got the place; which I am glad 
to hear, for, though at times Mr. Malins was a sad bore in the 
House, he is a good, kindly, and upright man. He is out of Parlia- 
ment now. His seat at Wallingford was stolen from him last year 
by Sir Wentworth Dilke, to the sore annoyance of Mr. Malins, who 
loved the House, and no doubt hoped by a turn of Fortune’s wheel 
to step from the House to the Bench. However, though out of the 
House, he has not been forgotten. Mr. Malins is over sixty, and 
this vice-chancellorship, with its £5000 a year, will be very pleasant 
and acceptable to him. Report says that Sir George Turner, one of 
the Lords Justices, is to retire, and that Attorney-General Rolt is to 
have this appointment. But this report wants confirmation, One 
hardly sees how the Government can spare Rolt, for at present they 
have no Solicitor-General in the House, Mr. Karslake is to have 
that post if he can get into Parliament, He is a candidate for 
Colchester ; but Mr. Miller, it is said, does not mean to resign tiil a 
general election shall occur, Doubtless though, if pushed, he will 
consent to serve his y, which he so faithfully served for many 
years, by leaving the House and serving them no more. 

A volume of the “Curiosities of Criticism” would be a most 
amusing book, I have just come on a funny instance, which i present 
to anyone who is willing to take my suggestion and set about com- 
piling the work. The Atheneum art-critic, in his notice of Mr. 
Wallis’s exhibition a week or so since, gave us a little detailed cri- 
ticism on a picture by the new Associate, Mr. Erskine Nicoll, entitled 
“Bad News.” Unfortunately, it happens that, at that time, the 
picture had not quitted Mr. Nicoll’s studio—it was inserted in the 
catalogue, but not finished in time for theexhibition, This reminds 
one of Great Exhibition Guide-book business, when Mr, Adams, the 
sculptor, proved that the author of that book had condemned a work 
he had not seen, I wonder whether the Athenewm critique is by the 
same hand, 

What has seized the reviewers of the art-books this year? Are 
they smitten with a sheep-like tendency to “ follow their leader” 
into any absurdity? A dead set is being made at one or two young 
draughtemen for the heinous crime of originality, and writers who 
don’t appear to know the difference between an etching and a litho- 
graph, and are ignorant of the chief characteristics of wood engrav- 
Ing, pronounce grave judgment on subjects they don’t understand. in 
a way that would be amusing if it were not unjust and unkind to 
artists who labour earnestly and conscientiously at their art. Mr. 
Pinwell and Mr. Houghton this Christmas have come beneath the 
critical ban, and are made subjects of sweeping condemnation. Now, 
I don’t say they are faultless ; but at least let them have full credit 
for the integrity and industry their work shows—and it shows noble 
qualities besides these. The writers of notices seem to want that 


such as it is, is, without going into particulars, | 
philosophy which is taught at the University of 
| week, Mr, Walker and Miss Edwards are evidently on their mettle 


og ered 


for the inhabitants of Portland (except the floating population of 
convicts, warders, and soldiery) are almost to a man smugglers. 
Small shops are kept open, in many cases, only by way 
The 
nightly condition 
of the street for reasons upon which it would be unnecessary for 
me to dilate. There are but two policemen at Portland; and, of 
course, they cannot desire to see too much. The Governor, who is 
aged, has been for months, if not actually bed-ridden, at least con- 
fined to his room. When a few decent inhabitants hold a meeting 
to support the introduction of gas-lighting. they are set upon by a 
crowd of fishermen and quarrymen, bullied, insulted, thrown into 
the road, and half murdered. One lamp-post was set up by way of 
a and the “roughs” threatened that it should not stand 
a week, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


First come, first served; and Miss Braddon’s Belgravia is first— 
a regular early bird, indeed, up betimes to catch the worm. I can 
honestly praise the present number. Besides the staple matter, there 
are miscellanies which are capital. Dr. Scoffern is rather blatant 
about Mr. Snider ; but his account of that unfortunate gentleman 
is very interesting. Mr. Mortimer Collins takes us ‘ Through 
Cornwall ;” and I have often spoken warmly of these gossiping 
papers of his, When I first read them I used to suppose he was an 
old-fashioned fellow of about seventy—a sort of cross between 
Hutton of Birmingham, Major Pendennis, and Leigh Hunt. I had 
a distinct photograph of him in my mind—a nice old man— 
codger is the word, Mr, Editor, if you will excuse it. I say, a 
ing a bill of fare 
at the table of a country inn, and asking if he couldn’s have some 
trout for breakfast to-morrow morning. The photograph didn’t repeat 
what he said, you know; but I could see it in the corner of his 
mouth—it distinctly said “ trout for breakfast.” I used to fancy 
him rather “stingy,” too. Other pleasing articles in Belgravia are 
the one “On Balls,” and “The Friend! Chop”—No. II. of the 
Prose Ballads. My firm belief is, that Miss Braddon has enticed 
Walt Whitman over to England, and corrupted him, by means of 
good feeding and going out and about, till he has come down to 
“this complexion.” Poor Walt! The story I can’t say I like. 
It isn’t my fault, is it ? 

The Cornhill so enchants me by its woodcuts this month that I 
must take time to look at the contents; I will return to it next 


this time. The number would be worth buying if it were only for 
the sake of the two chief drawings, 

By-the-by, we shall all be looking out for Mr. Trollope’s “ Last 
Chronicle of Barset,” a new and interesting experiment to say 
nothing else, 

Dr. Johnson was one day crying up “knowledge, knowledge, 
knowledge, Sir!” to Boswell, on board a Thames wherry—which, 
of course, had been taken at Temple Stairs—you may have observed 
that boats always were taken “at Temple Stairs.” Boswell said, 
“ Yet, Sir, this boy rows us just as well as if he knew all about the 
Argonauts.” “ Why, yes, Sir,” said the Doctor ; but, turning to the 
boy, went on—" My lad, what would you give to know all about 
the Argonauts?” “Sir,” answered the boy, “I would give what I 
have.” Dr. Johnson was so pleased with this not very exciting 
answer that he paid the boy a double fee, and remarked to 
Boswell-—“ Sir, the desire of knowledge is natural to the human 
mind, which, when undebauched, would give all it possesses 
for knowledge.” This anecdote was suggested to me by the new 
number of the Argosy. Yet I don’t see, upon consideration, what it 
has to do with it. But what of that? It is of the very essence of 
wit to bring together unconnected things. I make you a present of 
the anecdote ; I give it you “in.” As Jean Paul said, “There are 
impertant conclusions to be drawn from this anecdote—and I advise 
you to draw them.” In the meanwhile, pray step aside, and admire 
with me the enterprise and the heroic love of good literature which 
projected and keeps up a magazine like the Argosy. Can 
it possibly pay at sixpence a number? —a hundred and 
twenty pages of high-class literature, with at least two 
good illustrations? It seems impossible. I once forced myself 
into the presence of the pro rietor (he is a most formidable- 
looking man, and sports a Ballybothershin persuader), and went 
down on my knees to him to induce him to make it a shilling. No; 
he was resolute. ‘ Ninepence, then,” said I, with the tears in my 
eyes, ‘“ Never,” he exclaimed, inexorable as Cato ; and I was sternly 
bowed out of his sanctum. Now, as the magazine is worth half a 
crown a number, it is plain, according to Cocker, that two shillings 
must be lost on every number that is sold. How, then, can it pay ? 
A thought strikes me. I remember the old girl who, praising her ale, 
said she lost a farthing a pot byit. ‘Then, dame, how do you make 
it pay ?” said athirsty soul. “ Pay?” says she; ‘it’s the quantity 
as does it.” Exactly: the Argosy sells so many copies that all the 
difficulties which cling to The Unconditioned rise up to shelter it 
with clouds of mystery and check profane inquiry—see Professor 
Bampsel passim, on the “ Limits of Litigious Thought ” (is that the 
title?), Well, whether it pays or not, is not our business, Lovely 
Thais sits beside thee, take the goods the gods provide thee, and buy 
thine Argosy, like an Alexander’s Feast. In the number which 
commences the new volume there is a fresh story, from which great 
things are expected—to say nothing of minor stories, sketches, and 
poems. I see, for example, in the list of contents, “‘ The History of 
Robert Falconer, Part I.-—His Boyhood, Chaps, 1-5” (that is the 
leading story); then “How they Open the Session at ‘ Guy's,” 
which, surely, is a hopeful and quite novel topic; then “The Art 
of Growing Old,” which especially concerns pretty women; and a 
poem by Miss M. B. Smedley. This isn’t half, either. There is one 
“to present Wail,” and one “to present Moonshine,” and one “to 
present Lion ;” and so “I hope we have a play well fitted.” The 
other contents must be seen to be appreciated, as Dr. Johnson said 
when he acted as showman to the Ucck-lane Ghost. You never 
heard that before? Probably not; but do you think I’m here to 
tell you nothing but what everybody knows ? 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Your Theatrical Lounger has had a hard time of it of late. 
Probably, so many new pieces have never before been produced in a 
single month in London; and certainly the number of abject failures 
that he has witnessed during that period is unprecedented in the 
dramatic history of the last ten years, ‘ Ethel” was a failure, 
“ Barnaby Rudge” was a failure, “ Oonagh” was a failure; “The 
Frozen p” is only moderately successful; the “ Dangerous 
Friend” has proved a very dangerous friend to Mr. Buckstone ; 
“ Antony and Cleopatra” is a failure ; and to this beggarly account 
must be added the burlesque of “ Faust,” at the OLYMPIC, and 
Messrs. Tom Taylor and Dubourg’s drama, “ A Sister's Penance,’ 
at the ADELPHI. The two last pieces were favourably received, 
it is true, on the first nights of their representation; but there is 
very little chance that either of them will run over Christmas, 
if, indeed, they contrive to retain their places in their respective 
bills until then. “ Faust,” in the matter of silliness, beats the pro- 
ductions of Messrs. Best and Bellingham out of the field altogether. 
It was produced at the Strand Theatre, I believe, about ten years 
since, and was then ange ef remarkable for the very excellent 
imitation of Mr. Charles Kean given by the author, Mr, Halford, 
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who, under the name, I think, of Hammond, played the part of 
Mephistopheles, Mr. Halford’ has taken the incidents of the 
version played at Drury Lane, and introduced them, almost 
in their exact order, into his burlesque, paraphrasing the 
dialogue of Goethe with cockney English, and interspersing 
the incidents with nigger airs and break-downs. The piece 
is utterly free from anything in the shape of a good pun or 
parody, and it ends with one of the gloomiest scenes ever roduced 
on the stage. Such novelties as “Ole Dan Tucker,” “ Buffalo Gals, 

and ‘ Billy Taylor” crop up throughout the piece, which not even 
the intense fun of their being sung by Mr. Dominick Murray 8 
Marguerite, in a flaxen wig and frilled drawers, can redeem from 
commonplace. Miss Farren played Faust with her customary 
animal spirits ; but she seemed to be sadly clogged by the nonsense 
she had to say and sing, Miss Sheridan made the most of Valentine, 
Mr, Vincent played Mephistopheles quite as well as Mr. Phelps, and 
Mr. Terrott sang his song in the second scene (which is the best 
scene in the piece) with capital effect. The dresses are extremely 
good, but the scenery and other appointments are not, — f 

A “Sister's Penance” is a very clumsy piece of nonsense, Alice 
and Marion Vernon love Markham, an engineer, and Markham 
loves Marion, but is insensible to the charms of Alice. So Alice, to 
revenge herself, gives him a letter written by Marion to a Mr. 
Drayton, declining a proposal of marriage, and induces him to think 
that he is the person to whom the letter is addressed. Markham 

‘ces to India, a bachelor, Alice follows him with her uncle, and 

arion eventually marries Drayton. In the second act, which takes 
place in India, Ammedoolah, agent to the Rajah of Hazareepore, 
proposes to Alice, is rejected by her, and stirs up the sepoys to 
revolt in order to get possession of her by main force. The rebellion 
is, however, suppressed in about five minutes, and Ammedoolah 
escapes, but without his victim. In the third act, which takes place 
in England, Ammedoolah appears, disguised as a lascar, and poisons 
some medicine which is parenting Markham, but taken by Alice. 
On discovering his mistake, Ammedoolah leaps over a precipice and 
is killed ; and Alice, who believes she is going to die, reveals to her 
sister, Marion, the history of her ti ery. However, Marion’s 
husband dies, and a servant confesses that she diluted Ammedoolah’s 
poison to such an extent as to render it harmless. So Alice survives 
the accident, and Markham marries Marioz, The piece is very 
clumsily put together and the incidents are unnatural, but it is 
acted as few pieces have the good luck to be. Miss Kate Terry is as 
delicate, as ladylike, and, when necessary, as impassioned as usual, 
Mr, Herman Vezin plays the part of Markham as no other actor on 
the English stage could play it. He has very little to do in the first 
act, but in the second and third acts he is seen to the very greatest 
advantage. Mr, Billington as Ammedoolah, and Mr. Ashley as a 
— army doctor, left nothing whatever to be desired, Miss 

ughes (who played a part wholly unworthy of her very 
great talent) proved herself to be a most important addition to 
the company; and Mr. Stephenson, as an oid Indian Colonel, 
acquitted himself as well as he did in “ Ethel”—which is saying a 
great deal. There are two ridiculously conventional low-comedy 
parts ia the piece, one of which should be cut out altogether, and 
the other materially reduced. The piece was very favourably 
received—a fact which must be attributed entirely to the admirable 
manner in which it was played. A call for the authors was raised 
at the end of the piece, which elicited a hideous threat on the part 
of Mr. Phillips that it would be played “every evening for the 
future.” But I trust that this threat is not destined to be fulfilled. 
The scenery and appointments were essentially Adelphian. 

The famous composer Offenbach visited the Adelphi Theatre last 
week, and was so impressed with the performance of Miss Furtado 
as the heroine in his own opera bouffe of “La Belle Héléne” that 
he addressed a letter of congratulation and thanks to her, and pro- 
raised, at some future date, to compose expressly for her. This isa 
great compliment to an English artist, more especially when we 
think that Germans and Frenchmen—and Offenbach is a German, 
educated in the French school—rather ignore the genius and talent 
indigenous to this Britannic soil, 

—— 


THE RESTORATIONS IN THE CHURCH OF SAINT 
BARTHCLOMEW-THE-LESS, 

In the early part of last year we gave some account, with 
illustrative engravings, of the restoration of the ancient church, 
once a part of the Priory of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, 
founded by the celebrated Rahere, the friend of Hereward, * the 
last of the English.” We are now able to record a similar event 
in connection with the Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, which 
forms part of that hospital, which, from having been an accessory to 
the Priory founded for the relief of the sick poor, and especially of 
“lying-in women,” has become one of the most celebrated medical 
schools and charitable establishments in London. The old church— 
that is to say, the original church, superseded by that just now 
restered—was founded, with the Priory, in 1102, as a chapel to the 
hospital, and on the dissolution of the Priory of St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great was converted into a parish church, ‘“ This church,” says 
Chamberlayne, “is an old fabrick of 99 ft. in length, 42 ft. in 
breadth, 34 ft. in height, and 74 ft. in the height of the steeple. It isa 
vicarage in the patronage of the Lord Mayor, Aidermen, and citizens of 
London, and, as this building escaped the Great Fire in 1666, itis very 
ancient. The value of the living is about £120 per annum, arising 
from the Chamber of London, which pays the Vicar £13 6s, 8d., 
and from casualties and the allowance paid by the hospital.” 

It may fairly be concluded that the value of the vicarage has in- 
creased since the time of Chamberlayne, and the “old fabrick” has 
gone the way of most of the ancient buildings thereabout. The 
interior was destroyed, and reconstructed anew by Mr. Dance, 
in 1789, and again rebuilt in 1823, on Dance’s plan, by the father of 
Mr. Philip Hardwicke, R.A. The tower, however, remained, and 
many of the old monuments were preserved : those, for instance, of 
William Markeby (gentleman) and his wife, twosmall brasses on the 
floor on entering the body of the church; of Robert Balthorpe, 
sergeant-surgeon to Queen Elizabeth, a small kneeling figure; and 
of Lady Bodley, wife of Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. The parish register of this church 
records the baptism of Inigo Jones, and the in 1664, of James 
Heath, author of “ Heath’s Chronicle,” who was interred in the 
church near the screen door. The t psews restoration, although it is 
complete, has been so effectively and judiciously carried out that it has 
preserved the ancient character of the edifice without spoiling the 
general effect by a too scrupulous to original details, a plan 
which has been effectually adopted in the restoration of the interior 
of the Church of Saint Bartholomew-the-Great, in our descrip- 
tion of which, published in the number for Feb. 4, 1865, will be 
found a more complete account of the foundation of the ancient 
priory and its buildings, 


A PASSENGER-TRAIN ON FIRE.—The 10,45 express from Bedford, which 
runs through te London, was stopped on a morning near Hitchen, 
owing to one of the second-class carriages taking fire. The passengers 
were unable to attract the attention of the guard by their united shoutings, 
whistlings, and bangings of doors for at least ten minutes, during which 
time a hole was burnt in the roof and the carriage filled with smoke, Mr, 
Allport, the general manager of the Midland Railway, was in the train, 
and by his prompt exertions the fire was soon extinguished and the - 
sengera removed to another carriage. The fire was caused through a 
tarpaulin having blown over the oil-lamp and become ignited. 

FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—As the false-weighte-and-measures 
question is at present causing considerable discussion, we wish to call par- 
ticular attention to a circumstance vouched for by a reliable correspondent. 
This gentleman sent his servant to the shop of a baker who had been fined 
three days previously to purchasea loaf. It was weighed in the shop and 
pronounced “ bumping weight;” but, on being put to the same test in 
the gentleman’s house, it was 4 oz. deficient. This, too, three days after the 
fellow had been fined! We have taken every et to protest against 
the inadequacy of the punishment, and here is a practical “ demonstration.” 
What is a £5 fine to a man who can “ save” as much out of @ week's cheat- 
ing? We know that the fines inflicted are the utmost the law allows ; but 
it is to be hoped the coming Seesion will see a more effective punishment 
meted out to those rascals who fatten and grow rich by robbing the poor, 
and — the law with a moiety of their ill-gotten gains,—South 
London Press, 
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THE NEW RECORD OFFICE. |. 
_ Ir there never was a nation with a history more striking or more 
important than that of England, assuredly there never was a 
nation which seemed to care so little for preserving the records and 
memoranda, the deeds and documents, which substantiate that 
history and keep its circumstances fresh in the memories of men. 

Thirteers years ago a gentleman, who had undertaken some literary 

work of # peculiar character, had occasion to examine various 
registe ¢s preserved, or said to be preserved, in some of our old 
cath’ <iral towns. These registers involved, in many cases, not only 
the histories of ancient families, but public and national matters 
cmoerning grants of lands and Royal charters, Almost without 
exception, he found these precious documents—many of which would 
make clear some doubtful points in the history of the country— 
stowed away in cocklofts, piled like waste paper in disused rooms, eaten 
by rats, rotting with mildew, obliterated by damp walls and the 
dropping of decayed plaster and lime, thrust, mere dirty, despised 
bundles, into open boxes or upon rickety shelves, exposed to in- 
fluences as destructive as those which may be found in the worst 
marine-store shop in Wapping or Bethnal-green, No indexes or 
complete lista of wills or registers being kept and the charges for a 
search being high, the impertinent inquirer was kept aloof from 
troubling the high and mighty gentlemen who et each some 
thousands a year as registrars ; and the contempt with which these 
potentates treated the inquirer waa only equalled by the indifference 
which they displayed to the records for the preservation of which 
they are so handsomely paid. 

in a basket in the corner of a dilapidated room, along with some 
mortar and two or three bricks, this gentleman discovered the 
charter by which King William the Conqueror transferred the see of 
Dorchester to Lincoln—of course the seal, an almost priceless relic, 
was broken, and the deed itself much injured. This was an example 
of what was to be seen at many other places where documents of the 
first importance were kept in frowsy, damp, and almost ruinous 
rooms ; in lofts, cellars, and the apartments over old gatehouses ; 
where they could not be completely seen, but could be very dis- 
tinctly smelt. It had been the pericdical practice of some of the 
deputies to sell a portion of the older records for waste paper. 

Anyone acquainted with some of the depositories of wills in 
London, although they may have rejoiced that such deeds were not 
exposed to a tithe of the danger and destruction which belonged to 
the condition of the same kind of documents, as well as to that of 
the national documents, in cathedral towns, could not regard the 
manner in which some of the most important national records were 
kept as at all adequate to the importance of preserving them without 
probability of undue injury ; and we have reason to be glad that 
amongst the magnificent suites of buildings which will com- 
prise the new Law Courts that destined for the Record Office is 
the first to be completed. Here it may be hoped that the deeds 
involving not only the history, but the actual division of the land, 
in England will be scrupulously guarded and systematically arranged ; 
and that, although it may be true that hardly any great family in 
England at present possesses an irrefragable legal title to the 
lands it holds in possession (how can it do so when the original 
documents have been sold as waste paper or left to destruction ?), we 
may at least preserve the ancient charters and the great number of 
other ancient instruments which have been better, though not 
perfectly, taken care of in the metropolis. 

The depositories from which the records have been or will be 
removed to the new building in Fetter-lane are or were the chapel 
in the Tower ; the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey ; the Rolls 
Chapel, Chancery-lane ; the office in Carlton-ride, St. James's Park ; 
the State Paper Office; and the Prerogative Will Office. In the 
Tower office, all the rolls from the reign of King John to that of 
Richard If. were formerly preserved, in wainscoted presses, 
and the records included ancient tenures and surveys of land 
and manors, originals of laws and statutes, treaties and leagues 
with foreign princes, historical records of wars, grants from kings 
to subjects, forms of submission of the Scottish Kings, the settle- 
ment of Ireland, privileges and immunities granted to corporations, 
and other important matters. At the Chapter House, Westminster, 
the celebrated Domesday Book and the records of the Court of the Star 
Chamber were preserved; besides the deed of resignation of the 
Scottish crown to Edward II., and two magnificent gold seals, one 
of them attached to the charter between Alfonso of Castile and 
Edward I,, and the other to the treaty of peace between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. 

The Rolls Chapel, in Chancery-lane, was used as the depository of 
the records of the Court of Chancery from Richard III. to the pre- 
sent time; at Carlton-ride, originally the riding-house of Carlton 
House, were kept the original documents of the surrender of the 
monasteries and religious houses to Henry VIII. ; and, in point of 
bulk, though not numerically, these deeds form about twe thirds of 
the public records of the kingdom. 

The papers accumulated at the offices of the Privy Council and 
the Secretaries of State, and, of course, most important documents, 
were formerly kept at the Gatehouse, Whitehall, until the State 
Paper Office was established. The papers were first put in order, 
an comment to this building in St. James’s Park, in the reign of 
George IIL, under the Grenville Administration. Most of our 
readers know, and me, bev had occasion to visit, the Prerogative 
Will Office in Doctors’ Commons, and they are painfully aware how 
little accommodation is provided, not only for those who are engaged 
in examining a wili or seeking powers of administration, but ue to 
anyone who desires to search the registers, to obtain information on 
subjects of great historical and literary importance. It may be 
hoped that in the new building, which is worthy of the object for 
which it is designed, a more regular system wil be adopted, and 
that, while reasonable facilities will be given for obtaining access to 
documents which are now national property, all the records con- 
signed to the various departments will be conscientiously arranged 
and preserved, 


“THE OPERA BOX.” 
_WE present our readers with an Engraving of a very charming 
= by Mr, Hayllar, now on view at Mr. Wallis’s admirable exhi- 
ition at the Sutfolk-street Gall It is a pleasing sample of one 
of the best collections of pictures, British and foreign, that has been 
offered to the public for along time. Mr. Hayllar is a colourist of 
got power; he possesses an eye for and beauty, and 
as therefore selected a subject which he is eminently qualified to 


treat. 

The Opera Box !—object of feminine ambition, and too often cause 
of feminine envy—what a scene the mere mention of it conjures 
up! It is one of the envied luxuries of the rich, who may lounge 
there — after night, listening to the best music the world can 
offer. It is the longed-for haven of the ambitious youth who, 
having achieved the pit, sweeps the tiers with his lorgnette in the 
vague hope of catching a friendly nod and beck. 

‘The three ladies in our — are young and lovely, Their style 
of beauty varies sufficiently to bewilder while it delights, Supposing 
the Golden Apple were to be awarded, to which of these three 
divinities would Paris, in the stalls, formally assign it? It is hard 
to say. There is a witchery about the fair one in the centre 
which—and yet she on the left is ch! so—but, after all, not more 
than the darling on the right. It is, in fact, vain to attempt to say 
which is the fairest flower, and we must leave our readers to decide 
for themselves. 


THE OXFORD UNiON.—It may be some eonsolation to Mr. Bright, who, 
on the 8th ult., was voted, at the Oxford Union, by a majority of sixty-three 
to twenty-six, “to be a reproach to the country that gave him birth,” to 
know that the question debated at the preceding meeting of that society, on 
the 1st ult., was, “That the habitual use of slang terms is unworthy an 
educated Englishman.” On a division, it appeared that twenty-three 
members were in favour of the habitual use of slang terms, and that but 
eleven thought the habit of using them unworthy of an educated English- 
man. An amendment to the original motion was put, but in such ungram- 
matical terms that it could not be pressed. The Orford Undergraduates’ 
Journal writes, in an apologetic tone, of the “ awfully jolly " proclivities of 
the present race of Oxford men, 


THE GREAT HERRING FISHERY. : ; 

THE great herring fishery—in other words, the Scottish herring 
fishery, which is the most extensive in the world, far exceeding that 
of either Holland or Norway—is now concluded for the season ; but 
as the official statistics of the quantity of herrings cured, the 
number of boats and men employed in the fishery, and other ans 
formation, cannot be obtained by the public till the next years fish- 
ing is in progress, it may be advisable to give at once (which can be 
done from reliable sources—so far, at least, as the most important 
fishing and curing station is concerned) a brief résumé of the “ take 
of the present year, with such information as will throw light on 
the increasing’ fluctuations of the fishery. The largest fishery is 
carried on at the combined stations of Wick and Pulteneytown, on 
the Caithness coast, from which places as many as 1100 boats have 
been known to fish during one season. Herrings are to Wick what 
cotton is to Manchester, the capture and cure of the herring being 
the chief industry of the place. There are other fishing-stations of 
importance on the coast of Scotland—at Stornaway, Ardrishaig, 
Dunbar, &c,; but the Wick fishery is the largest, and it is at Wick, 
therefore, that the pulse of the herring fishery can best be felt. 

As an index to the extent of the Scottish herring fishery, it may 
be stated that during some years as many as 120,000 crans of 
herrings have been cured at the Wick and Pulteney Town stations ; 
thus affording, as a cran is a measure containing forty-five gallons 
of ungutted fish, no mean addition to our national food su plies. It 
is to be regretted, therefore, that only about 63,000 crans have been 
cured at Wick this year, being little more than half of what has 
been taken in some preceding seasons, But the Wick fishery has 
been considerably under an average for some years, and it is curious 
that scarcely two men a as to the cause of the falling off. 
Opinions, indeed, differ very widely as to the cause of the fluctua- 
tions in the quantity of herrings captured, and that the fluctuations 
are considerable may be inferred from the fact that the catch at 
Wick this year is at least 12,000 crans below the short catch of last 

ear. There are persons who believe that the fluctuations are caused 

y the increasing scarcity of fish and the derangement of the shoals 
consequent on the immense fleet of boats nightly concentrated on the 
fishing-ground during the season, Other persons, again, say that 
herrings are more abundant than ever, and that all that is wrong is 
to be found in the economy of the fishery ; that the fishing is too 
intermittent ; that italso begins and ends at erroneous times; that 
it is unnecessary to commence operations so soon, but that it is 
highly necessary for the fishing to be prolonged, &c. If the suc- 
cessive shoals of herring which find their spawning-ground in the 
bay of Wick be as extensive as popular report gives out, the quan- 
tity of fish nightly subtracted from them by a few hundred boats 
must, indeed, be insignificant. The herrings taken by man do not, 
however, represent a tithe of the mischief that is done to a shoal by 
its enemies ; and, perhaps, the frightening of the fish by the noise 
of the fishery is the worst of all the evils that attend the fishery. 

Our knowledge of the natural history of the herring is yet too 
limited to admit of our knowing exactly the size of a shoal or what 
percentage of the fish may be safely captured, so as to leave a suf- 
ficient breeding stock for future multiplication. Neither our natural- 
ists nor our fishermen know exactly at what age a herring becomes 
reproductive ; indeed, all the latter know is, that at certain periods 
of the year great bodies of herring congregate at certain places for 
the purpose of spawning, and that that is the only time they are 
accessible to the fishermen. It is thought by some naturalists that the 
herrings exist in distinct races ; that there are winter shoals and summer 
shoals, each spawning at its own particular season, and coming 
together at a set period for that special purpose. One or two 
naturalists even go so far as to say that this fish exists in monthly 
races, and that the Wick shoals of July and August are totally 
distinct. In the light of this idea of the natural history of the 
herring the fluctuations in the capture of that fish are rather alarm- 
ing, because it is certain that at one time a large proportion of the 
herrings captured by the Wick boats were captured in the month of 
July. In 1846 as many as 36,000 crans, about half the present 
year's total capture, were taken in July. This year the July fish 
is a very poor one; it extended over sixteen nights, and the result 
was only 2680 crans, Indeed, the men seem to have a notion of the 
unproductiveness of that month, for the highest number of boats 
out on any one night in July was 550, the total number of boats 
assembled at Wick during this season being 984. As usual now at 
the herring fishery, the largest quantity of fish is taken during the 
month of August, during which month the highest average per boat 
is also found. In July the average per boat was scarcely a cran, 
while in August (even during the recent very bad season) it was 
from three to four crans. If, then, the herrings exist in races, the 
July race of the Caithness coast, as exhibited in the light of the 
Wick figures, must be held as being now extinct, or, at least, as being 
reduced below the point of reproduction. 

There are anomalies connected with the herring fishery that are 
exceedingly singular. Thus, it is a merit of the catch that the 
herrings should be what are called “full fish "—i.e., that they should 
not have spawned in the season they are taken ; indeed, unless they 
are unspawned fish, the officer of the fishery will not brand them ; 
and “spent fish”—i.e., herrrings that have spawned — bring a much 
smaller price in the market than full fish, It is obvious, therefore, 
that the herrings must be captured at the most interesting period of 
their life—namely, when they are assembled to fulfil tue grandest 
instinet of their nature; and we thus have to tolerate and make a 
merit of in the herring what the law rigidly condemns as regards 
another well-known fish, the salmon, It is a penal offence to kill a 
gravid salmon ; but Government annually stamps with its approval 
thousands upon thousands of barrels of gravid herrings. It was 
given out by the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of the Lochfyne herring ‘fishery that it did not 
matter at what period of its life a herring was killed. Would 
they say the same of salmon? and, if not, why not? It is 
curious that there should be a close time for herrings on one 

ion of the British coast, and not on all; it is curious, also, 
that it should be illegal to capture the common herring with a 
sean net in Lochfyne while it is quite en régle so to catch the 
pilchard-herring on the coast of Cornwall, As to the time for 
taking herrings, it would appear there is no choice; if we cannot 
obtain them when they assemble in large bodies to spawn, there is no 
other way of getting them; for it is thought by men who have 
investigated the natural history of the herring that, except at the 
spawning time, they live a single or individual life. If that be so, 
there is nothing for it but to capture them when they come in shore 
to search for a spawning-place, and the instinct of the herring in 
that respect must be set down as being quite as remarkable as that 
of the salmon, because year after year the same place is selected by 
what may be termed the same body of fish, just in the same way 
as the salmon bred in one river never return to any other stream, 

Notwithstanding that an elaborate picture chart of the migration 
of the herring from the high latitudes was hung up in both of 
the French fishery exhibitions, it is now well known that the 
herring does not come to Britain from any other sea, but that it is, 
like most fish quite local to particular places. The plump, white 
herring of Lochfyne is quite as different from the Firth of Forth 
herring as the small, oily May herring taken at Thurso is 
from the Yarmouth bloater. The herring is a most capricious 
animal, and although shoals are known to have existed in some 
localities from time immemorial, other places are known to have been 
deserted by the fish, There is the well-known example of thie 
Cromarty fishing. About the year 1707-8 an immense shoal of 
herrings was found in the Bay of Cromarty, and the “take” on that 
occasion was enormous—so enormous that the fish could not be 
cured for want of salt, the consequence being that countless num- 
bers of the fish had to be used as manure, ‘Then, all of a sudden 

the fish deserted the bay, and for about sixty years, as on the coasta 
of Sweden, not a herring was taken in the Firth of Cromarty. In 
the year 1780 the herrings came back in such immense numbers that 
the water was literally alive with them, and since that period a 
fishery has been carried on with more or less success, In some 
years the take has been much larger than in others, as is, indeed 
the case at all the principal seats of the herring fishery, from Wick 
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| to Anstruther, There can be no doubt but that there are many 
places in the North Sea where herrings will be found upon being 
tried for, just in the same way as there are countless oyster-beds 
| lying in the water ready to be discovered. It is too much the 
| custom for fishermen to repair to particular fishing-stations—indeed, 
from the peculiarity of our herring commerce, they can only repair 
to places where a curing establishment has been erected ; or, if 
they deal in fresh fish, they must fish from a port in direct com. 
munication with a railway. 

The herrings caught at Wick are, as a general rule, all cured; 
indeed, the place is so far from any of the great seats of population 
that it would be practically impossible to pursue any other plan, 
Boats fishing from Dunbar on the Firth of Forth can have their fish 
in Manchester in a few hours, where there is a demand for all that 
can be sent; but the greater portion of the fish taken by the boats 
which assemble at Wick are barelled and sent to the towns of 
Prussia and Germany. There is a great commerce in herrings at 
Stettin, to which place large quantaties of the Moray Firth fish are 
consigned. A herring at some places in Germany is a rare luxury, 
and costs about 4d. ; they are steeped in milk in order to take away 
a portion of the salt, and are then eaten raw, dressed with vinegar, 
onions, cucumber, &c. The Wick herrings are remade up at Stettin 
into family kits, each kit holding eighteen fish, and being sold at the 


| priée of a dollar. The cure as practised at Wick forms one of the 


most picturesque industrial sights of this country. The sailing of 
the boats from the harbour every evening at about sunset is striking, 
and tosee them come in again a little after sunrise, filled to the gun- 
wales with beautiful fish, is still more striking. Herrings are cap- 
tured by means of what is called a drift net—or, rather, a great 
series of nets all tied to each other—let down like a wall into the 
sea and fastened to the boat. The capture of the fish is quite a 
mutter of chance, the men have no means of knowing beforehand 
whether they will hit upon the shoal or not. It happens, there- 
fore, that one boat may be filled with herrings, while boats on each 
side of it may not have one cran of fish, The moment the boat 
arrives at the quay, the cure begins, and on such days as the whole 
fleet bas been at sea and the take has been at all general the bustle 
and animation on the quays and at the curing troughs is wonderful, 
The fish, being brought ashore, are thrown into large shallow vats and 
sprinkled with salt; then they are seized upon by the gutters, who 
are women, and eviscerated with great precision and rapidity, a 
barrel containing 700 fish being filled in a few minutes by a party of 
three active women, It is necessary, in order to obtain the brand, 
which is affixed by a Government officer, that the gutting and pack- 
ing of the fish should be accomplished with great rapidity, and the 
amount of this kind of work achieved on the occasion of a heavy 
fishing is wonderful, there being hundreds of women employed at the 
vats from sunrise till, as it sometimes happens, far into the evening, 


within which time a very large take of herrings can be cured, and it 
usually happens once or twice in every season that the boats have 
such a take as decides the fortune of the season’s fishing. During 
the fishing which has just closed the Wick and Pulteneytown boats 
brought ashore on one day (Aug. 11) 9000 crans of herrings, and 
on each of two occasions 7680 crans; but on two occasions of the 

receding season as many as 23,000 crans were landed, and the boats 
Bare been known to bring home still larger quantities, 20,000 crans 
having been more than once added to the score by one night's fishing 
of the boats hailing from Wick. 

Turning, now, for instruction and guidance to the present year's 
figures——and these are elaborately given by the excellent local 
journals of Wick—the total catch of the Wick station is set down at 
a little over 63,000 crans for the season, being 13,000 crans short of 
the take of last year, which, however, was greatly under an average. 
During the season the highest number of boats fishing from Wick 
was 980, and that only on two occasions; but on thirteen of the 
fishing nights there were over 900 boats out at sea, as against eighteen 
occasions, when a similar number went out to sea last year. The 
greatest catch in 1865 occurred on Aug. 24, when the boats made an 
average of twelve crans each, one-third of the herrings taken being 
spent fish, The largest take of the present season gave an average 
of only ten crans per boat, and also occurred in August, but thirteen 
days earlier than the biggest take of the preceding year. The pre- 
sent year’s fishery began on the 15th of June and ended on Sept. 18, 
embracing fifty-five fishing days, on three of which, however, the 
boats did not go out, and also twenty occasions on which the boats 
out at the fishing did not exceed 100. The average number of boats 
would count as 415 at sea every night, and the average number of 
crans got by each boat would be sixty-four for the season. Of course, 
as has been the case in former seasons, the catch was exceedingly 
partial, some boats having no fish night after night, others having 
ascore or two of crans, The average number of crans taken by 
each boat at the Wick fishery has fluctuated greatly during late years, 
In 1838, for instance, the average of the 550 boats then fishing was 
135 crans. In 1849 the average was still higher, 800 boats having 
each 140 crans. For the nineteen years from 1837 to 1855 the 
average was only three times below 100 crans, the tigures of these 
three deficient years being respectively 91, 96, and 75. The Juin 
o’Groat Journal (of Wick) says that, “contrary to expectation, the 
total catch of this year shows an increase over the previous year of 
18,503 barrels; but the total catch of 1865 was a short one, being 
less than that of the year immediately preceding by 36,914 barrels, 
and less than the average of the five previous years by 72,900 barrels. 
The catch of 1865, being so far under the average of the five years, 
1860-64, inclusive, the total catch this year is still under the same 
average by 54,403 barrels, and, consequently, may be reckoned a very 
short fishing, though slightly better than that of last year.” 


There seems to be now established as regards the Wick fishery 
a gradual falling off. It stands to reason that, if the herrings be 
as numerous as they are thought to be, the same number of boats 
should annually take the same quantity of fish, seeing that 
the net power has been largely increased, and that the nets 
have been greatly improved and made more deadly, <A deranged 
system of fishing has been put forth this year as the cause 
of the shortcoming at Wick, the hired men having, it is said, deserted 
their service and gone home to their Highland residences in a kind of 
panic; but this reason cannot be the true one, for the Northern 
Ensign’s excellent table of details shows us that so late as the 6th of 
September 800 boats were at sea, while last year the fishing was 
virtually over on the 29th of August, when 977 boats left Wick for 
the fishing-ground, but did not make an average ; and yet last year 
the total take of Wick exceeded the take of this year by 13,000 crans. 
There is no doubt that the commerce of the herring fishery is faulty ; 
indeed, the fishery has before now been compared to a gigantic 
lottery, in which there are very few prizes. Nosooner is one fishing 
over than the curers and the men begin to make their engagements 
for the next one; and these are quite in the nature of time bargains, 
A few days ago some of the Macduff boats were engaged to fish 
next year at a guinea per cran, £25 of bounty money paid down at 
once, and perquisites of various kinds to the value of another £5, A 
boatman usually engages to fish to a curer to the extent of 200 crans 
at such rates has have been specified; but sometimes the boats 
do not capture half the quantity, There arecomparatively few boats 
that reach 200 crans, while one or two “lucky” ones will largely 
overtop that number. The fish-curer, besides paying for the green 
fish, has to provide salt for the cure, gutters to eviscerate and pack 
the fish, coopers to prepare the barrels, “cutch” to dye the nets, 
ground for the nets to be dried upon, &c, Besides such expenditure, 
he has frequently to advance more money to the boatowner than is 
implied in the bargain; in fact, the whole system is bad, The 
banks advance money to the merchants, the merchants to the curers, 
the curers to the boatowners, the boatowners to their men, and so 
on, in one perpetual round, season after season, till there comes a 
collapse. It used to be quite easy for three or four young fellows to 
obtain a boat and go out herring fishing. Some curers will 
still set up men in the business with a new boat, drift of nets, sails, 
&c., and away they go to sea some £150 in debt, and, of course, 
bound to fish for their creditor, and on terms of his making. This 
facility of credit is a curse to all concerned. “ More than two thirds 
of the boats that fish at Wick,’ says a commentator on the system, 
“are more or less hopelessly sunk in debt to the curers.” 
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Accurate statistics have been kept for years of the quantity of 
herrings cured in Scotland, there being a Board of Commissioners 
which employs a staff of officers charged with that duty; but there 
is no record kept of the quantity of herrings that is sold direct from 
the sea as fresh fish ; neither is there any record kept of the herrings 
caught on the English coasts or the quantity cured at Yarmouth. The 
quantities of fresh herrings now brought to market by railway are 
enormous, and persons cry out in their gladness, ‘The sea is as good 
to us as ever; we are getting more fish than we ever got before ; the 
fisheries are inexhaustible.” There is truth in this, but not all the 
truth. To keep up the ty deme in accordance with modern demand, 
the number of boats and fishing-vessels is yearly increasing. Some 
boats at Wick will, night after night, put a mile of netting down 
into the water, and with this deadly stretch of machinery they will 
capture one third of the fish only that they used in former years to 
take with but one third of the netting. — Zimes. 


DRAINAGE OF TOTTENHAM AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

A NUMEROUS and influential meeting of representatives of several 
parishes in the neighbourhood of Tottenham was held on Monday, at the 
lecture-hall, for the purpose of conferring as to the best mode of draining 
that part of the suburbs of London. The members of the Tottenham local 
board of health, in their circular, state, ‘The growing requirements of 
the various parishes, their relative position, the difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of improving the drainage of one parish without a corresponding 
detriment to others, the desirability of providing a suitable outlet for the 
drainage of numerous populous districts, having one common fall or incli- 
nation, with other considerations of equal importance, have satisfied this 
board that further isolated attempts at local drainage improvement, with- 
out reference to the necessities or requirements of surrounding districts, 
must foster further litigation, augment existing difficulties, and 
lead to the most unsatisfactory results.'’ The parishes invited to send 
representatives were Hornsey, Friern Barnet, Chipping Barnet, Finchley, 
Edmonton, Enfield, Hackney, and East Barnet. The following public 
bodies were also invited :—East London Waterworks Company, the visiting 
committee of Colney Hatch Asylum, the New River Company, and the 
trustees of the River Lee Navigation ; the latter two only did not send re- 
presentatives. W. Hall, Esq., surgeon, chairman of the Tottenham local 
board of health, presided over the conference. 


The chief clerk of the board read the circular convening the meeting, and 


also a letter from the trustees of the River Lee Navigation, in which they 


expressed their entire approval of the conference, and their regret that they 
were unable to send a representative, as they had no funds they could 


devote to the purpose, 


After some conversation, Mr. Richardson suggested that someone con- 
nected with the Colney Hatch Asylum should give the meeting the benefit of 
the experience which the visiting committee of that institution had derived 
from the experiments which had recently been made with sewage there, 


more especially the results of the application of Dr. Bird's process. 


A long conversation ensued, and, so far as it was possible to gather the 
feeling of the meeting, the opinion seemed to be that the experiments 
had not been sufficient to enable the meeting to come to any decision upon 


them. 


A variety of other suggestions were made, and there was a good deal of 
discussion : but the opinion of the meeting was clearly that they were not 


at present sufficiently informed to decide on any plan of drainage. 


Mr. Michael (from Hornsey) moved—“ That a committee from the follow- 
ing parishes and public bodies (those given above) be appointed to consider 
the desirability of forming one drainage district, with power to employ an 


engineer to assist in the inquiry and report thereon to a future meeting.” 


Colonel Jeakes (from Hornsey) seconded the motion, and it was carried 


unanimously. 


Mr. M. Michael then moved—“ That such committee be formed of two 
gentleman from each parish or public body, and that the chairman of the 
present meeting be apointed to summon the committee as occasion may 


require,” 
Mr. Laird seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 


The usual compliment to the chairman closed the proceedings, which 


lasted nearly two hours, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Literature, 


Gemma, A Novel. By T. ADoLpH’s TroLtorr, Author of “La 


Beata,” “ Lindisfarn Chase,” &c. 
and Hall, 


3 vols, London: Chapman 


The great family of Orsini is in no danger of quickly dying out of 
Italian literature, nor out of fiction connected with Italian history or 
life, In “Gemma,” who is certainly not the principal character in 
the novel, a modern Orsini takes first place, and shows that the 
pride and daring for which the family is celebrated has in no way 
abated, but is well and strongly represented by a young and beau- 
tiful girl. 
should properly 


But pride and daring in the modern feminine instance 

be called wickedness of the worst description ; and 
it is but litle to say in favour of the young Marchesina Dianora 
Orsini that her progenitors “have done so before her.” A part of 
this young lady’s character will be understood when it is said that 
the story turns upon her systematic slow poisoning of Gemma 
Venturi, her schoolfellow if not friend, in consequence of the un- 
smooth course of a true love with which Gemma has nothing what- 
ever todo, Mr. Trollope’s story will not suffer from this announce- 
ment, Never was there a story so utterly straightforward. From 
first to last the footsteps of every character are traced—every motive, 
every nerve, laid bare to the reader. Good, bad, or indifferent, there 
is no concealment; and every change of the story might be guessed 
far more readily than most of those teasing conundrums, or 
any of those double acrostics, which beguile the readers 
of the penny family journals. It is greatly to the credit of Mr. 
Trollope’s powers as a novel-writer that he pursues this uncom- 
mon ogg with confidence and safety. His pages are, above all, 
readable ; and, though the double love-story is deep with interest, 
and the panorama is unrqlled and explained steadily, we are never 
tired of lingering over some quaint memory of Italian history; 
some contrast between old and new ; some vkilful interpretation of 
the difference of Italian and English characteristics; or some life- 
like picture of the ancient city of Siena, with the splendid moun- 
tains on the one side and the wild-waste Maremma skirting the 
Mediterranean on the other. The difference of Italian and English 
manners cannot fail to touch the curious, and that must be touching 
a great many. But when we come to the principal incident—to 
the slow-poisoning —we are bound to observe that Italian manners of a 
few years since differ in nowise from English manners of the present 
day. Being uncertain at this moment of who happen to have 
been hanged, and of who happen to have escaped, and not caring 
for an action for libel with any of the fortunate survivors, we will 
not attempt a list of ‘modern instances,” but merely call atten- 
tion to the fact, by way of toning down national pride, and making 
every allowance for the guilty foible of Mr. Trollope’s heroine, 
Dianora Orsini. 

By way of bearing out the line, “That great events from little 
causes spring,” an incident of the most ludicrous kind takes place 
with the rising of the curtain, ard the serious events follow from it 
as surely as arithmetical progression. Dianora Orsini, the patrician, 
and Gemma Venturi, daughter of a plebeian Sienese bookseller, are 
just finishing their education at the same convent, when Dianora, 
full of haughty fun, puts a mass of pitch on the chair of the 
dancing-mistress—who, by-the-way, is too fat to show the steps to 
her pupils otherwise than in a chair. Dianora is punished by con- 
finement to her cell, Now, Dianora has been engaged from cradle to 
the head of another noble but impoverished house, the Count Gino 
Donati ; she having, as the story opens, learnt to love him to adora- 
tion, whilst he takes the marriage as a certainty, and is accordingly 
listless. It so happens that as Dianora is in the cell, and deprived 


of her “Sunday out,” Gino Donati meets Gemma, and love at first 
sight is the consequence, Donati’s noble family agree to the change 
ef alliance, and Dianora pretends to be too proud and careless to be 
affected in the least. But, in reality, the Orsini pride, as well as 
love, is touched to the quick, and hence the slow-poisoning scheme 
hit upon by the haughty girl to punish her poor friend. With the 
aid of a physician, domiciled with the Venturis, the antimony 
is administered with the best or worst effects ; the physician, madly 
in love with Dianora, claiming her hand as his reward, The sequel 
belongs to the book. i tof the story, which is the longest 
and chief source of interest, is described at full length, and is worked 
out with many incidents. It is natural, graphic, and powerful; and, 
as may be expected, exceedingly painful. The contrast between the 
two girls is excellent; and no two human beings, actuated by the 
same feelings, could be less alike than the mild, easy, amiable 
Count Donati and the terrible physician, Doctor Carlo Presenti. 
Gemma’s father is a pleasant character, lightly sketched in—a book- 
seller without a thought for black letter or tall copies, but a keen 
numismatist, whose only stipulation for a son-in-law is that he shall 
make a catalogue of his cabinet of coins, Dianora’s uncle is slighter 


BANKRUPT RAILWAYS.—Lord Redesdale, writing on the affairs of com- 
panies which have practically become bankrupt, says :—‘' I object to these 
companies being allowed to bring in bills providing new law for themselves, 
differing probably in each case, to be referred, perhaps, to different com- 
mittees, who may not agree in their conclusions, and award different mea- 
sures of justice. I object to creditors being subjected to the expense of 
resisting arrangements formed by the bankrupts for their own advantage ; 
and I hold that all these settlements should be effected under one general 
law, applied impartially to all such concerns, and that it is the duty of 
Government tointroduce a bill for that purpose as soon as Parliament meets.” 

STATUTE FaiRs.—Lord Lyttelton presided at the annual meeting of the 
Worcestershire Servants’ Registration Society, held at Worcester on Saturday 
last. The report prepared by his Lordship stated that the society was 
founded, some years since, with the object of preventing the evils 
attendant upon the holding of statute fairs, or ‘‘ mops,” and to substitute a 
more satisfactory mode of hiring agricultural servants by means of local 
registration offices. The object of the society was twofold—viz., first, de- 
structive, to prevent the evils attendant upon hirings at statute fairs; and, 
second, constructive, to supply a better mode of hiring. The report went 
on to show how far these objects had been carried out. The annual returns 
showed a gradual increase of hirings at these registration offices, and 
“‘ mops” were rather on the decline for hiring, although kept up more for 
the sake of the holiday and annual license than for the business of hiring. 
His Lordship said he had directed inquiries to be made of the police as to 


moral effects of these “ mops,’ and their replies were more or less con- 
demnatory of the system. The committee was anxious to encourage other 


means for effecting the object of an annual holiday, and among other means 


adopted for this purpose has been the renewal of the celebration of “ harvest 
homes,” once so general in England. The accounts showed a balance in 


hand of £13 ; and, on the motion of the Rev. J. Pearson, seconded by Mr. 
H. F. Vernon, M.P., the report was adopted and ordered to be printed. 


Some discussion ensued, and several of the police reports were read, showing 
the extent of vice and immorality attendant upon these statute fairs. As 
a substitute for an annual holiday, ‘ harvest homes” had been held in two 
parishes in the county—Suckley and Rushock—at which entertainments of 
a social and moral character had been provided at a small cost. An executive 


committee was appointed for the year, and thanks were voted to the 
chairman and officers for the past year. 

THE LONDON POOR RATES.—On Tuesday evening, at the usual weekly 
meeting of the guardians of the Strand Union, the equalisation of the poor 
rates in the metropolis was brought under consideration, on a notice of 
motion by Mr. Bonham—Mr. Wilkinson, the chairman of the board, pre- 
siding. Mr. Bonham said there could be little doubt that in the next Session 
of Parliament an attempt would be made to alter the existing poor law; 
and, as one of the questions involved would be the rating of the various 
metropolitan parishes to the maintenance of the poor, he had considered it 
his duty to test the opinion of the guardians as a body with respect to the 
equalisation of the metropolitan | go rates. The union of parishes in the 
Strand stood in the position of belonging neither to the rich parishes 
nor the poor parishes; but even here it had been found a hard task to 
deal with the poor, with the present rating, in a manner adequate to the 
public requiremente ; and this rating had been found, on the other hand, 
very burdensome. Some of the London parishes had very light rates and very 
few poor, while others had very many poor and a very heavy poor rate, 
which was raised upon an almost pauperised population, so that the poor, in 
fact, had to keep the poor. Such parishes as St. George’s, Southwark ; 
Bethnal-green, and Greenwich had a desperate fight to pay their way, and 
there were twenty-five of these parishes or unions which would pay less 
under an equalisation system, and fourteen which would pay increased 
rates, and the Strand was one of the former. He moved that the board 
should enter upon its minute an approval of an equalisation of the metro- 
politan poor rates. Mr. George seconded the motion, Mr, Hedgcock sup- 
ported the resolution, and mentioned that in St. Ann’s parish, in this union, 
the poor were increasing very fast—indeed, so fast that in many of the 
streets there was not a house without some outdoor paupers in it. Mr, 
Winter also spoke in favour of the motion, and the chairman and Mr. Mason 
urged that it should stand over, in order that the vestries of the union 
might have an opportunity of giving an opinion upon the subject. Mr. 
Cornish warmly supported the resolution, and said that, as parishes had 
been dragged into unions to keep the poor of other parishes, he could not see 
why the principle should not be extended, and Paddington and St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, compelled to pay their fair share to the support of the 
metropolitan poor. In some other remarks which were made by Mr. George 
and other guardians the great increase of the rates and the poor was men- 
tioned, and the motion was carried unanimously. A remarkable instance of 
the manner in which the poor rates are imposed upon was brought before 
the guardians at this sitting. A man named Cain, a surgical-instrument 
maker, who had three children being kept by the guardians at Edmonton, 
had made application to have these children sent to the Roman Catholic 
schools, there to be kept at the charge of the poor rate. One of the guardians 
said the man had forgotten his children until urged by a guardian of his 
own faith to have them sent to the Roman Catholic schools; and the man 
was summoned to attend. He now attended, and by his own admissions it 
was proved that he was the owner of some house property bringing in £45 a 
year, which he had mortgaged for £200; that he was in expectation of 
having £700 more, and that he had lately been in receipt of 26s. a week as a 
mechanic, An order was made that his children should be given up to him 
altogether, and one of the guardians offered to find him work—an offer 
which he evidently little cared to accept. 


still—the soul of pride, and sgatistied if pride be guarded, even at the 
risk of death or loss of fortune. The strength and delicacy of Mr. 
Trollope in these volumes are worthy of his reputation, which has 
always been fostered in well-reading circles. Despite the powerful 
and melancholy side of the story, the author will be held quite 
guiltless of any ministering to bad passions, and to have done all 
that was possible to make the innocent and the gentle be loved. 


By J. Hain FrisweE.t, 


Varia : on from Rare Books, 
hi (“Gentle Life” Series.) 


Author of “The Gentle Life,” &c. 
London : Sampson Low and Co. 


In a second edition of “Varia” Mr, Friswell might fairly take 
away much of the modesty contained in his preface to the first. 
He does no more than he sets out to do, but that he does well, and 
the work well done is well worth having. “ Readings from Rare 
Books” does not mean a mere collection of extracts from obscure 
writers—just as, when the writers of the obscure period were fresh, 
a very obscure man might have picked up a penny by seducing his 
friends to a “Penny Reading ” of the period—but it means an 
account of some fine old books which are rare to the general public, 
with critical commentary, and just so much “life and times” of 
the authors as to make the literature intelligible. In the face of 
such modern writers as Wilkie Collins and Miss Braddon, who have 
taken the world by storm and just a few of the non-wise captive, 
Thomas Aquinas seems a dangerous subject ; but Mr, Friswell gives 
an account of him, his work, and his book, which muat have 
charms for those who have neither time nor opportunity to dip 
into folios or dive head-over-heels into quartos. To sum- 
marise & summary would be absurd. But one point only con- 
cerning Thomas Aquinas will arrest the youthful attention, when 
religions are changing hands like partners in a quadrille, and, like 
a dance conducted by not the best dancers, everybody finds himself 
sooner or later in the wrong place ; and, in these days of ritualistic 
observance, if somebody does not find himself in proscribed costume 
for the said dance, it must be strange indeed, The one strange 
thing, then, about this canonised saint of the Roman Catholics, who 
lived before the Reformation began, is (according to the Rev, F. D. 
Maurice) that “the reasoners against almost any tenet of the 
Roman Catholic Church can be furnished on a short notice with any 
kind of weapons out of the armoury of the great Doctor.’ 
Thomas a Kempis is, or ought to be, well known to all 
readers, since the “Imitatione” is sup to have gone 
through more editions than any other book known. Some 
inquiries, however, as to the rea/ authorship of the book 
will be new and useful to those who are not prepared to take every- 
thing for granted; but yet they had better be careful of adopting 
the careless English plan of believing the last thing told them. 
Paracelsus—another of the quaint geniuses talked of here—is familiar 
enough through Robert Browning's idolising m; but there is 
nothing beyond surface-gleaning in Mr. Friswell’s few pages. The 
story of Quevedo is really interesting and fresh; likewise 
Nostradamus and Sir Walter's famed Michael Scot the Wizard. 
“ Howell the Traveller” is more interesting than rare ; ‘Sir Thomas 
Browne” a slight glance at a great subject ; “ Lodowick Muggleton ” 
not worth the touching; and “George Pealmanazar” a subject 


$$ 


almost worn threadbare. The “ Highwaymen” and “Spirit World” 
seem merely flung in to make up a volume. since they cau have no 
connection with a “Gentle Life Series”—whatever a “Gentle Life 
Series” may mean, : 

Mr. Friswell seems to forget that the word “ hath” hath long given 
way to the word has, and the exclamation “ Marry!” to “ Hiallea! 
or “ By Jove!” 


Flower de Luce. By Henny Wavsworti LoxcreLLow, London : 
George Routledge and Sons. 


In this little volume, or rather pamphlet, Mr. Longfellow has sent 
us some verses which have more than his usual pleasantness and 
more than the usual amount of the simple music which we expect 
from him. The Dante sonnets at the end are probably intended to 
prepare our minds for the new translation of the “ Divina Commedia” 
which.Mr. Longfellow is said to have been engaged in preparing. 
They are tolerably good. But, after all, Mr. Longfellow has lately 
been a very monotonous writer. His trick of ryhthm is always the 
same, and the rhyme is far too often the rudder of the verse. — It is 
as ifa highly poetic mind had been set down to fill in bouts rimés ; 
and the thing is always as well done as it can be; but even 
the best of the poems have an “occasional” ring—as if the poet 
kept a commonplace bock, and, when an idea struck him, put it 
down for use, and gradually surrounded it with images and rhymes. 
Thus, the majority of the poems read like charmingly-versified 
Remarks. One or two of them are versified anecdotes; but in 
neither of them do we find anything like an imaginative whole, 
The best is the very short one which gives the name to the volume ; 
the next best are Killed at the Ford” (which we have all read in 
the newspapers) and the sonnet entitled 

GIOTTO'S TOWER, 
How many lives, made beautiful and sweet, 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to ran without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 
Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete ! 
In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto's tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone— 
A vision, a delight, and a desire— 
The builder's perfect and centennial flower, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire. 


It is even possible that this may be the best thing in the pamphlet ; 
but the general level is scarcely high enough to permit much 
discrimination between the little knolls which diversify the ground. 


The Merry Bridal o' Firthmains, and other Poems and Songs. By 
James Smit. Second Edition. Edinburgh : W. P. Nimmo, 


This is a book which may be dipped into with more pleasure than 
many volumes of verse of ten times its pretensions, Mr. Smith 
appears to be a compositor, and to belong to that class, so large in 
Scotland, of men who honourably and laudably pursue a handicraft 
or a profession——and a printer is by the tradition of his art a gentle- 
man—and yet keep on singing like linnets, each on his particular 
bush or spray, and staying chiefly within the bounds of the 
domestic and patriotic ideas. Mr. Smith is just such a linnet ; and 
he has some humour of his own, too. But the moment he forsakes 
what the innkeeper in “Adam Bede” called “the dileck,” he 
becomes ineffective as a poet. Here is an effective verse or two 
from 

THE LAMENT 0’ ST, GILES’S BELLS, 
Cling, clang, cling, clang, Cling, clang, cling, clang, 

Greet, an’ hing yer heid : Wow the canty times, 

Clinkum, clankum, cling, clang, When clinkum, clankum, cling,clang, 

The toun's maist deid! We rung the merry chimes ; 
Shame fa’ the Presbyters, An’ cheered the hearts o’ rich an’ 

An’ shame fa’ the Chaumer, puir, 

An’ shame fa’ the siller-grips Frae king to raggit caddie, 

That stay’d our  blythesome | Wi’ “ Denty David's curly pow,” 

clamour. “Sweet Hame,” an’ “ Tooraladdy !"" 


This is only a fragment from a long poem, but it is not bad; 
neither is 
JEMMY SLANNIGAN’S APPALE TO THE FINNIAN BOYS, 
Oh! in God’s name, eyes front! to the right about whale! quick march for 
yer lives, an’ go home, boys! 
Dispel the dark Finnian fog av rank death—let the sun av pace shine o'er 
the nayshin, 
Sure the best men av Ireland stand cowldly aloof, an’ there’s no warm 
wishes from Rome, boys ; 
For yer dhrivin’ express, in the devil's own train, wid the grim gallows- 
tree for the stayshin. 


Queen av Erin! come forth from yer fair Scottish glens—sure we know ye 
won’t hear us in vain, ma’am ; 
For the birds sofly sing that yer desolate days are, thank God, very near 
at an ind. 
Oh it ’s happy we’ll be, when the dark mantle falls, jist to see yer swate 
face once again, ma’am ; 
For it’s bowldly ye'll prove, wid the spirit ay old, a thrue Irishman’s 
motherly frind. 


J.8. 
Septimber the 29, '65. his + mark, 


We are glad to have made the acquaintance of Mr. Smith, and 
wish him all happiness and success, 


Croquemitaine, and the Times of Charlemagne. [Illustrated by 
Gustave Doré. Freely Translated by Tom Hoop, London and 
New York: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 


Of this splendid volume as a drawing-room table book there can 
only be one opinion : it is very handsome, very cheap, and in all 
ways adapted for the purpose. But, as a book for the reading 
of the young, or for general reading, this edition de luxe is too 
large. And the beautiful legend of M. L’Epine deserves to be 
read for its own sake, apart from the wonderful drawings of the 
inexhaustible Doré. Luckily, Mr, Hood's well-executed translation 
is availabie for reprint in any other shape, and the illustrations could 
remain a portfolio by themselves. What a magnificent portfolio, 
by-the-way, might be made up out of a selection from the most 
acteristic designs of Doré ! 

Criticism has lately been so busy with this artist that it is difficult 
to say anything about him that has not been said before. But we 
do not remember to have seen noticed his astonishing power of pro- 
ducing “effects” with a few bare lines of the pencil. A striking 
instance of this occurs in “‘Croquemitaine” at page 225—“ Exeunt 
the Fear Family.” His great characteristic is unquestionably a 
grotesque grim humour, which shows as if it had passed through 
long supernatural dreams and vividly remembered them. Whatever 
is desolate, lurid, or gigantesque, comes easy to him ; but he seldom 
wholly quits the wonderlands of wild humour in which he breathes so 
freely, He is particularly successful in suggesting supernatural 
light. He is not often tender, but he is sometimes; and “ The Death 
of Mitaine” in the present volume may serve for an example. One 
of his very strongest points is his instinct of weight and poise, He 
has a keen feeling of the laws of gravity, and, though wild in draw- 
ing, he “ poses” his figures with a gloomy sort of solidity, which 
tells much upon the imagination. In “ Croquemitaine”’ he is quite 
in his element, and we warmly recommend the book, 


PosTAL COMMUNICATION WITH AMERICA.—By a Parliamentary paper 
recently issued, we learn that the passage from Liverpool to New York by 
the Cunard mail-steamers occupies twelve days eleven hours, at an average 
speed of 10 58 knots per hour. The homeward passage is usually performed 
in eleven days seven hours, at an average speed of 11°48 knots. In the year 
1861 the Persia made seven voyages out and eight home at an average speed 
respectively of 12°15 and 12°91 knots per hour, thus performing the journey 
in little over ten days each way. The Cunard mail-snips between Liverpool 
and Boston attain a less rate of speed, averaging thirteen days, with a speed 
of 9°77 knots per hour on the outward, and eleven days, at the rate of 10°8 
knots on the homeward, passages. 
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PRESIDENT TECCHIO 


THE GREAT FIRE AT QUEBEC. 

Few events of recent occurrence have excited so genetal and 
profound a feeling of sympathy as that caused by the late extensive 
and calamitous conflagration at Quebec, In the province itself, as 
well as in the United States and in this country, pity for the 
sufferers and an anxiety to aid in relieving their distress have been 
exhibited everywhere. Large subscriptions have been collected, 
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DECLARING THE RESULT OF THE PLEBISCITUM AT THE DUCAL PALACE, VFNICE, 


committees having been formed in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Glasgow, and elsewhere ; and it is to be hoped that the 
tiberal spirit exhibited will be the means of st least mitigating the 
evils which the disaster has occasioned. One of the latest donations 
received was of £1000, sent by person who designated himself 
“ Anonymous,” who, under this name, is willing to do that good 
which he would blush to find fame, 


To thé north of the Rock of Quebeo, and in the very shadow of 
the steep old cliff, lies the suburb of St. Roch, which, previous 
eg Prd apace couflsgration of the 14th of October, was 

ely-pac agglomeration of hou ied by some 
20,000 inhabitants, principally French Cates at: the poorer 
class, Ship-carpenters, riggers, and mechanics in the various 
branches of skilled industry connected with the shipbuilder’s craft 
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KING VICTOR EMMANUEL RECEIVING THE DEPUTATION WITH THE VENETIAN PLEBISCITUM. 


here had their homes; for the River St. Charles—commonly known 
at Quebec as the ‘“ Little River”—winds close by the northern edge 
of the suburb, and it is on the banks of this narrow but deep stream 
that the principal shipyards of Quebec are situated. There are few 
more picturesque views than that to be had from the high cliff near 
Mount Pleasant, where the road winds down Savageau’s Hill to the 
flat, marshy tract beneath, called the Bijou. Here, while St. Roch 
yet stood intact, it was pleasant to stand and look down upon the 


dense mass of buildings that stretched away to where the “ Little 
River” empties its waters into the great St, Lawrence. Beyond this 
stretches the Bay of Quebec, sweeping in deep indentations along 
the Beauport shore to a point where the eye rests upon a deep cleft 
in the precipitous bank ; and a short way above the opening of this 
cleft the magnificent Fall of Montmorency hangs sheer down like a 
silver scarf tossed against the dark brown rock. From the point 
just referred to, however, Montmorency is not visible, being shut in 


THE SCENE OF TH8 LATE GREAT FIRE IN QUEBEC, 


from the spectator by the western bank of the cleft, Further away 
there extends a serrated ridge of blue mountains, which forms the 
horizon beyond the beautiful Isle of Orleans. Nothing can be more 
lovely than this scene on a calm autumnal day, when the bright 
tints of the foliage on the nearer mountains lend the charm of 
colour to the landscape. 

The fire seems to have begun on Sunday morning, Oct, 14, at 
about four o'clock, in the house of a grocer and grogseller, named 
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sa, rete Oo rei toni enn eine, | mir ear oe a ec ab RE rere | oes ene recente nat 
i i i y f study ; and we are to ition 5 
af Wir’ Mstlon's composition pineal eens, his works within reach of many whose admiration is more largely | mater youl oe ait vibe the first case of the kind he had met with, for 
The last Monday Popular Conc rt was remarkable, partly for the | developed than their purse. Some of Mr, Hayes’s small studies here | , 1.44 found cabmen were humane as well as other pegple, 
i f Prince Leo) partiy for the first appearance at these | are worth five times the sums placed against them in the catalogue— | ““, verdict of “ Accidental death ” was recorded. 
Pee e ce waents of Herr Wilhelm), the violinist, and partly for the first | take Nos. 234 and 204 as examples. Mr. Vacher, one of the first soil chesan 
SSpenrence thie snesen of Mr. Charles Hallé, the pianist, The first | landscape painters in the society, contributes many works, the most ra a ae 


pear i i THE PROTRACTED STRIKE of the ironworkers in the Tyneside district 
a iod of these concerts may now be said to have come to an end. | notable a sketch of the “ Campagna” (170), which, if we remember may now be said to bave terminated. On Tuesday the Jarrow men hed en 


uartet-party led by Herr Strauss | rightly, he placed on canvas last year with great success, Mr. interview with Mr. C. M. Palmer, and the result of it was that they com- 
i ete ahs ion out, no iu, popularise Plagne. an ardent lover and faith ul transcriber of nature, whose | enced working again last night. The puddlers at the Walker Ironworks 
4 we should say “ Monday Popularise ”) a certain amount of | conscientious pencil has often lent charm to the exhibitions of the | began work on Tuesday night, and the millmen on Wednesday morning. 

bee mber music ”—a style with which our amateurs are but little | society, is not largely represented, but well. To judge from his) RermemeNT or CufEF JUSTICE ERLE.—The proceedings of the Court 
c eaiaied elsewhere than in London, At the first four concerts of | works, this arises from his scrupulousl: withholding anything not | of Oommen hog ae ee es ae t maaaeal meager in oon 
the St. James's Hall series the pianoforte music, which forms so | veritably a sketch. The = Haunt of Moor-fow!” (107), and * The —— = 2 eee sere toys ey aaines (dering Set ise: wena pias ls 
ettmnetive a feature at these entertainments, has been intrusted to | Old Road” (109), bear evident traces of honest work from nature. romeined sanding), expreméd the high admiration which the protession 
who (as acontemporary well observes) “ has Mr. Mogford, like Mr, Hayes, frequents the seashore, and brings ; entertained for the admirable jadicial qualities displayed by his Lordship, 

Malle, Arabella Goddard, ( porary : 

. to make the public acquainted with works that, however | from it many a careful transcript of the various aspects of the ever- | ind their affectionate regard for the kindness and courtesy that had been 
pe ine, had almost been consigned to oblivion, than any pianist, or, | changing ocean. “Saltwick Nab” (10), “Dirty Weather” (95), | displayed by him upon the Bench for the last twenty-one years, The Lord 
a umber of pianists, whose names are recognised in the | “Sunset after Rain” (116), and “Fittul Weather” (146) are so | Chief Justice, who exhibited great emotion, mate 2 ROS Ny: 
aad oe id.” Dussek seems to be an especial favourite of hers, | many proofs of his earnest study and the deserved success which — = = See and esteemed Judges that ever 
to end adios she has played not only the splendid sonata | crowns it. Mr. Philp is another painter of coast scenery, whose | “ignity . cae abe pods aera sie Daaiitien 2s distin canines 
ppl ae called “ L'Invocation ” (his most perfect work), but also | “ Mullion Cove” (22) is but one of many laudable works. Mr. okt aa awe Suacevtne aicahi fazuilion treay tha Kacaen id the aaeubeee 
two of his best concertos (Nos, 6 and 12), and his grand sonatas, “ Les | M‘Kewan is broad and bold in his work, asusual. His Mahometan hood of the pits which they refuse to work. A slight disturbance has taken 
‘Adi 4 Clementi” and “ Plus Ultra,” besides taking the pianoforte | Cemetery” (52), “ Study of Rocks” (65), and “ Foreland” (320) all place between a non-unionist and a member of the union, with threats of 

: te of his quintets, one of his quartets, and one of his trios, | deserve mention; which must also be awarded to Mr. Whymper, personal violence, Acting upon the resolution adopted at the recent con- 
a ous Aeabentine performance than that of Mdme, Arabella | whose “Carrying Bark” (93) and “ Haymakers” (252) ought not to oye of wines: ba Nottingham, cottages and bats = ibelag, provides tor 
; turn-outs o! veley an ay , al BI 
i in the “ Invocation sonate” cannot be heard. | It was re- | be overlooked. : eociation. Meetings of colliers continne to be held at Chesterfield, Cla; 
Creed last Monday week, with the same enthusiasm that it created | We cannot find space to do more than draw attention to Mr, . a _ See Goal io saree in prise, andl the prospects rad 
in 1864, when Mdme. Goddard played it for the first time. Last | Leitch’s “ Campagna ” (85), Mr. Fahey’s “ Beeches (33), Mr. E. | tne winter are disheartening. 
Monday Mr. Hallé played Beethoven's sonata in C minor in his | Warren's “ Yule Log” (48), Mr. H. Warren 's “Prayer of the THE BRICKS OF THE PYRAMIDS,—Professor Unger, the celebrated 
al Zamirable manner; and Herr Wilhelmj, who was already | Fedgr” (462), and Mr. Mole’s *“Shrimper” (96). Mr. Sutcliffe’s Viennese botanist and paleontologist, has recently published some remarks 
ps brilliant violinist in the fantasia style, proved that he | studies of “Summer and Winter Sun” (12), Mr. Rowbotham’s | on the bricks of the ancient Egyptians, especially those of the pyramid of 
ane at home in classical music. “Beach at Broadstairs” (9), Mr. Skinner Prout’s “Bishop's | Dashour, which wes matie, shens 3400 yeuts, betete our on One at om 
was BD i i pecially i " ined t! ht icrosco} e professor, he discove: hat 
Fae beh wbewss oon ng ge ire hen sy ny ria pomp Ae ‘of the N tle, - of a wy it on Ag A sare con! not only fe orem 
By ALFRED MELLON, Boosey and Co, loses in his finished works, Diss, Oliver and Messrs, Telbin and substances, whence we may conc that gypt mut have enjoyed «high 
i Alfred ’s | Richardson are among the exhibitors, . : . _ | degree of civilisation upwards of 5000 years ago. Professor Unger has been 
“The Lanuel bei — ee 4 one of eg Among the figure-painters M. Guido Bach is facile princeps in enabled, by the aid of the microscope, to discover in these bricks a vast 
be yr ongenhanes amngene meer ies hich | breadth and vigour of drawing and harmony of colour. Thisis but | number of plants which at that time grew in Egypt. The chopped straw, 
of the numerous waltzes produced * the series of concerts w: the second year he has exhibited ; and he shows more than promise | clearly discernible in the body of the bricks, contirms ~ eeneripsion a the 
Mr, Melion has just —. to : icra ger its kind. It was asa | of becoming one of the foremost men of the day, as well as of the ome <= a — such as we find it in Herodotus and in 
aa rong ap tag ic and divertisements that Mr Mellon first | society. Hs two sketches—large in composition and sweeping in LEGAL CHANGES.—The rumours of retirements from the Bench, of new 
poser hee sblie ; and “The Bonnay Waltz” is a capital | line—represent similar subjects, “ Hy las” (347), and a “ Fisher and and additional Judges te meet the exigencies of the public service and 
ony ee + ap oma branch of prod ti 4 Nymph” (419) ;—they are truly admirable, . Corbould, in his | gooelerate the administration of justice in London and the country, and 
speckenen of is style in thls branch of prodaction. sketches—notably in his “ Anna Boleyn” (224)—shows to greater | alterations as regards am srcenqunnain, — ar ge fs ty ee as = 
i advantage than in many of his more finished works, When we say reases ; and there is as little doubt of the inten ernm: 
Gems of Alexander Lee, Arranged for the Piano by E, L. Hime, : ; ; : f Mr. J el st will 
wart, that his studies remind us in tone of Mr, John Gilbert's work, it w 
Hime’s “Gem: Pi nial pa easy fantasia be at once seen how superior they are beer ogg) ag ao finish 
- mcio oon by the com) just named, No. 1 is “Haste | 10° often marring => ~ ie a Lem pot anes ar 
cour the ag Brow ef 0, 2is “ hy Boldier's Tene ;” No, 3, | gives an elaborate ‘or & picture, ‘8 
«‘ The Gondolette ;” No. 4, ‘‘ Meet me in the low Glen.” 


1, The Lemuel Waltz, By Meyer Lutz, 2. The Bonnay Waltz. 


prog! 

he necessary powers from Parliament for the appointment of new 

Sadges pony er the eeicemnenes of the country will be found sufficiently 

absolute to induce legislation in this direction, A changein the disposition 

of circuit towns and the institution of new ones seems an inevitable event, 

consequent on the just demands of Lancashire and other important counties. 

(83), painted with his usual power. Mr, C, Cattermole—worthy | Birmingham is to become an assize town; and the usually well-informed 

representative of a famous name —exhibits some brilliant and | say that the Treasury scheme is to create another, or seventh, English 

i sketches, none of which pleases us more than the “ Drummer | Cifcuit, for the special benefit of suitors in the north ; whilst Birmingham 

Boy” (182) full of character, as well as colour, Mr, W. Lucas still | 8% forms part of the Midland Circuit, Hereford and Monmouth being 

necdote :—‘ Saxhausen is one of the suburbs of Frankfort, and is partly PR eg hict rid A P . os 1 

ocoupied re When Foon troops sabes tte pA A this meee hen Lows hg Ld Is He | Cuming: 2 (200) tener aon 
commit billet one or two soldiers. The inhabitants of Saxhausen acquitted | example of his pleasant pencil. Mr. Jopling sends several sing e-figure 
themselves of this duty with a very bad grace, and one of them showed such | studies, of which we would specially commend the cleverly-dashed-in 
manifest signs of ill-will towards his guest that thelatter, when he sat down | “Man at Arms” (110), Mr. Bouvier supplies several “ sweetly ” 


transferred from the Oxford Circuit to the Welsh, and Winchester from the 
Western Circuit to the Oxford. Whether the Government contemplate or 
to dinner, a pa rg pie ad , by Fae lato pe onary pretty heads—“ La Sorellina” (387) and “Grey Eyes” (195) rising 
gesture, coun 9 ’ 


have any views relative to different periods for the law terms and the 
frequency of their recurrence, or of any increase in the number of the 
circuits, has not transpired. Certainly, the whole subject is one the con- 
sideration of which is a matter of infinite and instant importance ; and the 
execution of a ee plan, without delay, will be a real boon to all 
P A parties.—Law Journal, 
a little above his usual standard in purpose. “Mr. Luson Thomas, E GREAT BOOT QUESTION.—A few days ago a couple went to be 
a De Sy femal ep arm aparen yt coer = young as an Associate, but long known, comparatively, in art, shows ountal at a village yA a near Wakefield, The bridegroom was @ miner, 
: T thou ht that for so big a knife a big fork was required ; if you like, we | with what industry he pursues his study of colour in the intervals | and was evidently one of the most ignorant of his class, and his intended 
ean on make use of our own implement.’ This was all the satisfaction the | of what, without punning, we would style “ graver” work. A | spouse was one in the same station of life. The ceremony proceeded unin- 
SPs Meith wile tn suse ™ 777 "+ | erp ot Boye Bathing (8) and the Two Sea”) ae | ep wl he gui ta WS a 
it w the ork.” fj : 5 A n 
+e . baer om Lord prods Justice Erle was educated at admirable spotmens of oo la ene —— and 7 pore g ye and, to the intense horror of the officiating minister, coolly asked her, 
ee agen procesded to New College, Oxford, where he took brilliance of colour. To tter quality he must not t “Wi ta clean mi booits? The bride vouchsafed no answer to the in- 
bebe OL deny in =) being then sueuip-ane years of age. His father sacrifice solidity—a danger apparent in some of his other works in tersagation, although repeated three times, each ime with greater emphasis 
he B ristopher Erle, of Gillingham, Dorset. He was elected a | the gallery. " F é and force, before the clergyman recovered from his surprise and ordered the 
fellow hy get gs 1819 was called to the Bar, and went the Miss Farmer is represented by a delightful pair of studies of a 
Western Circuit. In 1834 he was married to the daughter of the Rev. David | little girl (604), and Mr, Kilburne appears to great advantage in his 
‘Williams, afverwards warder of New College ; and in the same year he was | quaint and bright “Making Acquaintance” (507), Mr. C, Green 
made e King’s counsel, on the nomination of Lord Brougham, who was | snows in his sketches less of the “ niggle” which injures his pic- 
chon Lord Chanesllor, In 1887 he was returned to the Hoa of Commons | +5" ‘His “Cottage Interior” (169) is admirable, and 00 is “his 
ember for the city of Oxford, and continued its representative until | tures. His ‘Cottage Interior Be ed cmirabie, M 
pode “ Study of a Girl” (126). His “ Fairfield” (63) is clever; but, in 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S JOKE.—The German journals relate the following 


“ fratching pair” out of the edifice, This was an eventuality as astounding 
the dissolution of Parliament in 1841. In 1845 he he was selected by Lord 


and as unexpected to the bridegroom as his own conduct had been tu the 
parson ; but it had the effect of bringing him to his senses, and he piteously 
Lyndhurst (then Lord Chancellor) as one of the Puisne Judges of the Court | an attempt to give the brightness of spring verdure, he has erred 
of Common Pleas, and in the following year was transferred to the Court of somewhat in crudity, 


begged of the clerk to ask the minister to come back, promising most abjectly 
at last induced to return, and, after reading the couple a lecture on the 
Queen's Bench. In 1859, on the appointment of Sir Alexander Cockburn to Mr. Shalders paints sheep with a skill that Sir Edwin himself 


sacredness of the ceremony they were about to go through and the solemn 
character of the building in which they were, proceeded with the service, 
and the two were made one, the ‘‘ booit” controversy being adjourned sine 
die, It is to be hoped that, when resumed, the ** booit”’ itself will not be 
turned into a powerful auxiliary in the discussion,— Wakefield Journal, 


to go through the ceremony “ all reet.”’ “* He was nobbat an ignorant mon,” 
tue Chief Justieeship of the Court of Queen’s Bench, Sir W. Erle was 


he said, “and didn’t naw he wor doin’ wrang. The fact wor, he and his 
missis had had money a rumpus about booit cleanin’ job, and he'd sworn 
he'd ne'er wed her if she didna promise to fettle em.” ‘The clergyman was 
, . ; i is “ Loiterers” (466) is beyond praise, both for 
cgor in the Chief Justiceship of tuo Court of Common | Might envy. His , iF 
Se ae weide he plead on Monday, For some years he was counsel for | texture and character, Mr, Weir sends but tive contributions to the 
the Bank of England. collection, but every one of them is a gem—one frame containing 


DEC. 1, 1866 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


LAW AND CRIME. 


One of the most striking anomalies of our jury 
system in civil cases is the judicial practice as to 
costs in matters of damage. The amount of da- 
mages which will entitle plaintiffs to costs of suit 
varies in different cases, and is, as a general rule, 
unknown to jurors, who therefore frequently appeal 
to the Judges as to the result of their impending 
verdict in this respect. Considering that the costs 
in such causes may easily amount to at least twenty 
times the sum proposed to be awarded for damages, 
the inquiry does not appear unreasonable, especially 
when it is remembered that every Englishman is, by 
the most imaginative of all legal fictions, supposed to 
be thoroughly acquainted with common and statute 
law in every branch. In such cases Judges in- 
variably refuse the desired information, and leave 
the jury to blunder in the dark as to whether a 
defendant is to be mulcted in two, or, as it may be, 
two hundred, pounds for some slight slip of omission 
or commission, In acase of ‘‘ Franks v. Macnamara, 
in the Common Pleas, the declaration alleged that 
the defendant had called the plaintiff a scamp and 
athief. The Judge directed the jury that if these 
expressions were only intended as words of abuse, 
and did not impute the commission of an indictable 
offence, the verdict should be for the defendant, 
The jury found for the plaintiff, and awarded a 
farthing damages. Application was made for stay 
of execution (as reported, although it is hard to 
conceive an execution for a farthing), or, more 
probably, for stay of judgment, in order that the 

laintiff might set aside the verdict as inconsistent. 

r. Justice Smith said that ‘the jury, no doubt, 
thought the words were hastily used, but not that 
they imputed felony, The meaning of the finding was 
that they wished to save the defendant from the 
payment of the plaintiff's costs.” The application 
was refused. So that the learned Judge declines to 
disturb the verdict upon the express ground that it 
was wrong; for the proper legal expression of the 
jury’s views of the evidence, if they were as sug- 
gested, would have been a verdict for defendant, 
This is curious ; but itis scarcely less curious that the 
principle of the jury having any direct and deli- 
berate voice in the disposition of costs should thus 
receive judicial recognition, But most curious is it 
that had this same cause been tried in Term—which 
only ended the day before the trial took place— 
either party might have gone at once, without the 
Judge's permission, and settled the question by a 
motion before the Court in Banco—a motion of 
which they are now denied the opportunity. But 
the curious aspect of the affair enters the domain of 
the ridiculous when it is remembered that it is the 
plaintiff himself who applies for and is denied 
leave to stay himself from proceeding to execution 
(orsay judgment) for a farthing—well knowing that 
no such proceeding will, or can, ever be taken ! 


We have more than once pointed out how the 
police, instead of occupying themselves legitimately 
as watchmen over the property and personal safety 
of the public, have been thence diverted into officious 
servants of the magistracy, not only in matters of 
law but of particular idiosyncracies or “ fads.” 
Lately we have had, at the instance of some one or 
other, a raid upon the poor little sellers of fusees in 
the streets, Well, certainly, urchins of about seven 
might do better than sell cigar-lights; but they 
might also do infinitely worse. If they are to be 
persecuted while endeavouring to gain an honest 
living, they are in no more evil case (according 
to their way of reasoning) while running the 
risks of theft and its consequences. We are old 
enough to remember the time when no decent 
boy of tender years dare venture out unprotected 
into the streets, even on his way to or from school. 
He would certainly be assaulted by ragged urchins 
on his way, and if he fought successfully he would 
only be waylaid by increasing numbers. We had 
hoped that the sale of penny papers, the shoeblack 
brigades, and other employments for the poor little 
street boys, had tended much to check the gee 
ment of crime. It has been well inquired lately 
by a correspondent of a contemporary why 
the fusee-sellers should be persecuted and the 
newsboys tolerated. | Upon this hint, it seems, 
the City police has received instructions to 
act. We have seen a City policeman employing 
himself in obliterating and kicking beneath the 
mud and cart-wheels the placards of the 
evening papers, which a little boy had just placed 
over the kennel, in order to sell his goods, and to 
the obstruction of nobody. Nor was this all, 
The writer left the big-booted, blundering guardian 
of the public peace still watching the ragged 
remnants, to see that no replacement was made, 
A worthy occupation! Exactly opposite that spot, 
some few months since, a judge of a City criminal 
court was robbed of his watch in broad daylight, 
and by violence, 

The trial of “ Hunter v. Sharpe” is not concluded 
at the time of our completion of this column for the 
press, Itisan action by a medical practitioner, 
who received his M.D. diploma in America, and who 
afterwards published, in certain English journals, a 
series of letters upon the curability of consumption, 
These communications, it may be, lost some of their 
prestige when it became known that they were paid 
for as advertisements, The Pall Mall Gazette, 
having commented freely upon the doctor's qualifi- 
cations, mode of advertising, and general practice, 
has rendered its publisher liable to the action above 
mentioned. As this is as yet undecided, we abstain 
from further details of the attendant circumstances, 

Here is a wonderful conjuring trick for Christmas, 
“How to get trouble out of a brick.” Procure your 
brick, wrap it carefully in brown pa r (a sheet of 
which will only cost about three-halfpence), direct 
it to some shrewd person—a firm of solicitors will 
do very well—carry it to their door, and demand 
half a crown for iage. Wait until a porter has 
fetched a policeman ; = ol ou will be taken before 
a magistrate and commit! for trial. This clever 
contrivance is the invention of Joseph Austin, lately 
of the White Horse, Fetter-lane, at present of 


Newgate. 
POLICE. 


THE LAW ON Lost PRopERTY.—Henry Chandler, a 
brickmaker, was placed in the dock before Mr. Dayman, 
charged with being in the unlawful possession of some 
old silver, 

Sergeant Beaumont, W division, said that in conse- 
quence of information he received he went to the shop of | 
Mr. Clark, a pawnbroker in the High-street, Clapham, | 
where he saw the prisoner, who offered some old silver, 
weighing 19 0z., for sale. | 

ie pea te to the charge, the said that when he 
found it he did not know that it was silver. After 
knocking and cutting it about he fancied that it was | 
silver, as it came clear, He was not aware that he was 


supposed to give it up, and thought he could do what he 
liked with it. He was a brickmaker, and worked hard 
for his living. 

Mr. Dayman was of opinion that the silver was part of 
a large medal, He requested the police to detain the 
silver to see if an owner could be found, He told the 
prisoner to come in two months time. 


The prisoner, on being discharged, asked if he could 


have the silver returned to him ? 


Mr. Dayman said, if no owner was found, he would be 


entitled to it, 


A Very CURIOUS CASE,—Susan Davison was charged 


with the commission of a series of thefts. 


The Rey. Mr. Ford, 156, Cambridge-street, Pimlico, 
said that the prisoner had been in his service, and left 


about a fortnight ago. 


Having been accused of other 


offences, she had admitted that she had robbed him of 


money from time to time. 


Mrs, Ford said that during six weeks, which time the 
prisoner was in the house, she missed money from her 


locked trunk, 
that she had robbed her of between £5 and £6. 


The prisoner had afterwards admitted 


Mr. Benjamin Dulley, a gentleman living in the house, 
said that he had four £5 notes in a locked desk in his 


sitting-room. 
she had been there, and subsequently some gold. 


He missed one of the notes ten days — 
e 


admitted that she had stolen it, but that was under a 


promise of forgiveness. 


Mr. Ford said that he had made no promise to her of 


any description, 


He then handed in a written confession 


of the prisoner's peculations, and said that some skeleton 
keys brought by a man who visited the prisoner had been 
found in the cellar. He had given her the keys and set 


her, according to her account, to rob the house. 


Prisoner said the confession had been extorted from her 
by threats that she should be thrown into adungeon where 
there were rats and mice for the remainder of her life. 
She declared that her master’s son had brought the 


skeleton keys there. 


The son positively denied this, and proved finding the 


keys in the cellar. 


Ayoung man related to the prisoner positively declared 


that the Fords had offered to forego the prosecution if the 


money was restored, 
Mr. Ford denied it. 


It was stated that the prisoner’s young man, said to have 


given her the keys, could be produced. 


Mr. Arnold said it was an extraordinary thing that the 
girl should have been kept in the house so long after the 


confession. 


Prisoner was ordered to find a surety in £25 for her 


reappearance, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THE market for Home Stocks has been in a very inactive state 
during nearly the whole of the week, and previous quotations have 
not been supported. Consols, for Monev, nave been done at 8%§ 9; 


fins 
The dealings in Indian Securities have been very moderate, at 


ir Cents, 
10) to 1064 ; Rupee Paper, 1004 to 1014, and 106 to 107 ; India Bonds, 


Ditto, for Account, 894 4 ex div,; Reduced and New Three 
Cents, 874 4; Exchequer Bills, 1s, to 5s. prem, ; Bank Stock 
marked 248 10 250, 


about previous rates. Inoia Stock, 214 to 216; Ditto Five 


208. to 25s. prem. 


The applications for the Russian Joan are between £30,000,( 00 and 
£40,000,000 ; the scrip is less firm, at 14 to ljprem. Turkish Five 
per Cents are flat, at 33. Ocher Foreign Secur'ties rule inactive.{Bra- 


zilian Five per Cents have marked 70: Da: ubian Seven per Cents, 


66 ; Egyptian Seven per Cents, 1664, +44; Ditto, Debentures, 854; 
Greek Five per Cents, 14; Mexican ‘hree per Cents, 184; Ditto, 


1864, 13h; Portuguese Three per Cente, 499; HKussian Five 


Cents, 1862, 87; Ditto, 1864, 69; Sardinian Five per Cents, 7¢; 
Sparish Three per Cents, 37; Turkish Six per Cente, 1854, 79}; 
Ditto, 1858, smwuil, 68; Ditto, 1862, 59}; Ditto Four per Cents, 
ls64, 31; and Dutch Four per 


part ef the week, ruled 
jas since fallen to 70}. 
Weetern Consolidated Mortgage Bonds have 
realised 424; Erie Railway Shares, 44}; Ditto, Convertible Six per 


994; Venezuela Six per Cents, 
Cents, 88}. 

United States 5-20 Bonds, in the earl, 
firm, and touched 705, but the price 
Atlantic and Great 


Cent Bonca, 694; and Illinois Central. 77. 


in Bank shares there has been a slight increase of business, but 


prices are weaker :—Alliance have realised 19; Anglo-Egyptian, 


105; Australasian, 61; Consolidated, 4g; Engli-h and Swedish, 
14); Hindurtan, China, and Japan, 2; Imperial, 234; Land Mort- 
and south Americ+, 1h; 
London Chartered of Australia, 22; London and County, 634; 


ga.e of India, 24; London of Mexico 


London Joint-stock, 41 ; Oriental, 434; Standa:d of British South 


Africa, 13 ; Union of Australia, 50 ; and Union of London, 44j. 


Miscellaneous and financial companies shares are flat, Anglo- 


American Telegraph, 154; Atiantic Telegraph Kight per Cent, 40 
Bombay Gas, 44; City of Miscow Gas, 14g; Credit Foncier, 2 
Ditto of Mauriviur, 44; East Indian Irrigation and Canal, 10. 
Egypt 
son's Bay, 


nations’ Financial, 


ian Commercial and Trading, 44; General Credit, 4; Hua- 
164; Imperial Land Company of Marseilles, 24; Inter- 
4}; London Financial, 9; National Discount, 


14g; Dicto, New, 9; Nerbudda Coal and Iron, 6; Ocean Marine 


Insurance, 209 ; Oriental Gas, 
63] ; Ditto, New, 564; Sociéié 
Construction and Maintenance, 14j; Thames and Mersey 


5} ; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 
financiére a’Egypte, 34 ; ag ro 
arine 


Insurance, 5}; Viceroy of Egypt's Loan, 744 j Warrant Finance, 


2; Guardian Insurance, 45); Imperial 
Poonix, 107 ; Royal Exchange, 805 ; and Sun Fire, 185, 
The unsatisfacto 


ite, 330; Marine, #0; 
. meetings of the shareholders and debenture- 


holders of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
have caused the market for the stock of this undertaking to rule 


heavy, at reduced quotations, All other railway shares are flat, 
at rather lower prices. The amount of business transacted is small, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE.—Although the supply of knglish wheat on 
sale this week has been very moderate, the demand fcr al kinds 
has ruled heavy, and previous rates have been with difficulty 
supported, The show of foreign wheat has been by no means 


extensive. Ssle*, however, 


have progressed slowly, at about 


stationary prices, Malting barley, trom its searcity, hes realived 
extreme rates, but grinding and distilling sorts have commanded 


very little attention, 
malt, Outs, beans, and peas have been steady in value, 
trade has been very quiet, on former terms, 

ENGLISH.—Wheat, 508, to 72s, ; barley, 32s. to 54s. ; malt, 59a, 
to 80s. ; onte, 2is, to 36s.; rye, 3ls. to S48, ; beans, 42s, to Sis, ; 
peas, 344. to 45s, per quarter ; flour, 448, to 57s, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—The supplies of fat stock have been only moderate, 
yet the trade has ruled heavy, at drooping prices :—Beef, from 
3s, 6d. to 5a. 4d. ; mutton, 3s. 8d, to6s,; venl, 48, 4d, to 58, 10d.; 
pork, 3s. 10d, to 4s, 10d, per 81b, to sink the offal 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—These markets have been wel 
eopalied with meat, in which « fair average business has been 
doing, a8 follows :—Beef, from 3s, 2d, to 4s, 6d. ; mutton, 3s. 4d. 
to 48, Sd. ; veal, 4s, 4d. to 5s, 6d.; pork, 3s, 8d, to 4s, 10d. per 
81b. by the carcass, 

TEK4.—This market is still flat, but we have no quotable change 
to notice in price 5. 

SUGAR.—‘he transactions in all kinds of raw sugar have been 
only moderate, at late quotations, The stock amounts to 100,501 
tons, against $2,469 tons last year. Refined goods are steady, 

COFFEE.—The demand is almost wholly confined te small parcels, 
rr gas week's prices, Stock, 13,887 tons, against 12,195 tons in 
1865, 

RiCE.—The demand has fallen off. On the whole, however, the 
market is firm. Stock, 26,602 tons, against 33,977 tons last year, 

PROVISIONS.—There is about an average business doing in most 
kincs of butter, at late quotations. The bacon market is firm, at 
full prices, Hams and lard are drooping ; whilst other provisions 
are a slow mk f 

TALLOW.—P.Y.C., on the spot, is firm, at 438, 3d. per cwt. 
Stock, 45,003 casks, against 46,125 casks last year, 

OLLS,— Linseed oil is selling at £34 per ton on the spot. Rape is 
inactive, at £40 to £44 10a, ; cocoanut, £51 to £61; and fine palm, 
£44. American tarpendnn. 40a, ; French, 38, per cwt. 

SPIRITS.—Rum is in fair request, at full prices. We have no 
change to notice in the value of either brandy or grain spirit. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £3 5s, to £4 53,; clover, 
£4 5s, to £5 5a. ; and straw, £1 16s. to £2 4s. per load, 

COAL#.—Neweastle, 14s, 6d. to 2ls, $d. ; Sunderland, 21s, to 232,; 
other kinds, fs, to 238. per ton. 

Hops.—The demand for new hops is steady, and prices are on 
the atrenes,, 706 netations range “7 i, to 930s, Ee owt, 

WooL.— a ies are progressing slowly, on lower terms, 

POTATOERS,—The supplies are liberal, and the demand for them 
is inactive, wt from 80s, to 1308, per ton. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 

BANKRUPTS.—G. BAKER, Westminster. cabdriver.—D. A. L, 
BEALE, Notting-hill, grocer.—A, CHAFFERS, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, attorney. —J. COOPER, Caledonian-road, silversmith —J. R, 
COOPER, H-rrow-road, whiteamith.— Rey. J. C, EDWARDS 

ton. —F, FEATHERSTONE, Kingsland, sawyer.—E. FRANKY, 
oun-eteeey Grosyenor-squery, tailor.--R. B, FRENCH, Long- 


+tock. — J. Piccadilly tumber-dealer, — T. GREEN, 
Upper Clapton, brickiayer.—W. HA VY, Norwich. Publican, — 
W. HOPKINSON, Bromlay-by-Bow, grocer.—S. JARVIS, Great 


Barford, grocer,- C, W. F, LIDDLE, Greenwich, commercial tra- 
yeller.—R. LILLYWHITE, Pimlico, dairyman —W, MILLS, sen., 
Hammersmith, farmer, —W. WILLS, Montacute, iabourer,— 
M. MOSES, Houndsditch, general dealer.—G, MUDGE, Bow, ac- 
countant. — K, OXBORROW, Old-street, coach-painter. — W, 
PARSONS, Woolston, builder. — R. ROBINSON, Tongham, 
labourer.—J, ROBLNSON, Kentish Town, wheelwright.—J, ROTH, 
Barbican, foreman to # kat mannfacturer.—W. SHARP, Brompton, 

hotographic dealer.—D. D, SMITH, Mtie-end, Foor bten-dealer fit 
i SOLOMON, Bow, outfl ter.—W. H THOMPSON, Cambridge- 
heath, chair manufa*turer.—E TIERNAN, Great Lower-styect, 
teabroker.—R. B, TORRANCE, Brighton, teadealer.—J. R, 
WILLIS, Walworth.—T. W. ALLEN, Bath, tailor.—S. BARBER, 
jun., Bedminster,—4. ARBUTHNOT, Doigelly.—W, ATKINSON, 


We have no change to notice in the value of 
‘The flour 


| 


} keeper,—S. A. EATO 


| Haesal!, Lethedy, Ure, and of 


| 


Kenéal, smith.—F, W. BISHOP, Colchester, clerk 
Blackburn, lig ea as — J. D. 

ai commander, N. — WATSON, Woraden, publican, — 
J. BOTLOMLKY, sen., Ashton-under-Lyne, é 
BRADSHAW, Everton, beerseller.—W. BROWN Shrewsbury, 
eraper's assistant. —E, CLARKE, Manchester, innkeeper.—J- 
CLEMENTS, Chillington.—J, 

CONBUY, Manchester, capmaker.—P, COVINGTON. Lavendon, 
blacksmith, — R. CUMBERLAND, Nottin, ham, tobacconist.—J. 
DAVIS, Quatford, victualler.—D. DUNN, Great Driffield, inn- 
ae N, Tamworth, soda-water manufactarer,— 
W. KOCLES, sheffield, 'pocket-knife maker.—T. EVAN:, Bram- 


—T. BORDLEY, 


chant.—W, FELTON, Mountford-bridge, farmer.—J. FIMLDING, 
Canteen Mill, cotton manufacturer.—W, 
dealer in wines.—J, FREMAN, Cheater, 
Cc, FRENCH, Sheern plumber, — J, CLARKE, Nechells.— 
J. GLANTZ, Bristol, dealer in 
draper—G, GRIFFITH, Newtown, 
Sodbury, « HAND®*, Gainsborough, bootmaker.—W. HALL, 
Leicester, —J, HARPLEY, Guisbrough, blackamith,—T. 8. 
HARTLEY Scarborough.—'T, HANDLEY, Wolverhampton, butt: 


Hartlepool.—M, MINDELSO. 
T.S, NAYLER, Wednesbury, coal merchant.—T. NOK. 
head, manufacturing chemiat —T, SERKING,. Upbonsce. 
beerseller,—T, REEVE, Horfield, builder.— 


J. and M. SANDERS, Sibson, grocers.—J, SCOTT, 
contractor, 


tton manafacturer,—W, H, 
THACKER, Brownhills, ironmonger.—N. R. and J 
WALL, Birmingham, jewellers, —A, TIMMONS, 


Sankey Bridge, soapmaker, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W, GRAY and CO. 


R, PAUL and J. MURRAY, Glasgow, 
A. BRYCE, Frith, St. Andrews,—A, 


TT, Leith A, 
PENDRICH, Burntisland, watchmaker. ae ee 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 


tractor.— C, DISBREY, Melbourne, cattle-dealer. 
BANKRUPTS. —W. DOWLEY, Southampton. 


R. GIRLING, Greenwich, stonemason, —J. F, BAKE 
burn, builder, — T, PARSONS, Commercial-road, — 0. 
Islington, builder, —- BR. @. H. 
St. James's, — 


WRIG 
COLLINS, New Kent-road, silk tloss manufacturer.—G. WINTER, 


E, W. PERKY, Forest-gate, billbroker.—S8, TAYLOR, Goodman's- 
fields, dealer in baskets, — 


Hanway-street, Oxford-street, fancy warehouseman.—A. HOOF, 


ag 
High Holborn, 


I goldbeaver,—C. 
jockey,—C, 


F, BOYCE, Wigston Magna, 


dealer.—J. CREASY, Leeds, commission 
chester, bootmaker.—J, 8. 


farmer.—E, N. FORD, Center! 
Wenlock, labourer,—W, EMERY, 


eating-house keeper. — A, ATWOOD, Folkestone, butcher.—J, 


he WRAGG, Hereford, cabinetmaker.—A. HA 


Lower Broughton, suctioneer, — J. B, 
W. BROWN, Sheffield, butcher,—W, J, F ZiNO, Liverp: ol, 
ping reporter.—J. CRESSWELL, Gospel knd.- Ww. 
Tipton, colliery man: 
tractor,—l. BENTLE 

inters.—T, CLAY, Wadcington, 


ADAMSON, Crosthwaite, miller.—A. MO: 
J. NEWELL, Great Marlow. butcher,—s, 


HALL, Halifax, joiner.—M. P1GG 


*. W. 


J. CORRIE, Islington, ironfounder.—W. HARD. 
bookbindor, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS,—B. W, DODS, Partick, 
and tile manufacturer.—J, LEDINGHAM, Edinburgh, clothicr. 


G, Ardwick, 


a son, 


No. 50, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W, 
Established 1806, 


Invested Capital, £1,653,919, 
Annual Income, £203,438. 
Bonuses Declared, £1,451,157. 
Claims paid since the Establishment of the Office, £3,908,452, 


PRESIDENT—The Right Honourable Karl Grey. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR.—Jo n A, Beaumont, Req. 


Provicent Life Ofice, betweeu the Insurea and the Shareholders, 
gives to each interest a share proportionate to its respective con- 
tributions to the Society, 


Policy-holders is shown by the following statement ;— 
Out of £263,195, the amount of profit upon the recent division, 
£9375 only was apportioned to the Shareholders, and the remain- 
ing sum of £253,520 was allotted among the various Policies 
entitled to Bonus, 
The parties insured thus enjoy the advantages of a Mutual 
Society, and are relieved from any liability. 
Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 


_ THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
Number | Date of 


Annual |. Sum it with 
of Policy.| Policy. Premium, Insured, | Bonus Additions. 

£8 4d, £ £ «a 4, 
4718 1823 19% 15 10 | 8000 10,632 14 3 
3924 1821 165 4 2 | 5000 10,164 19 0 
4937 1824 20) 13 4 4000 9637 2 2 
2027 1816 12213 «4 4000 8576 1k 2 
BOd4 1821 49 15 10 1000 2,498 7 6 
788 1308 2918 64 1000 2,327 13 6 


The Forms of Proposal for Insurance are pre with a view of 
giving the life propesed the least possible trouble. 

Insurances may be effected in any = of the kingdom a 
letter addressed to the Secretary, No. 50, Regent-atreet, London, W. 


{HARE DEPARTMENT. THE 
CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—Shares may be taken 
out daily at the Norfolk-street offices, or investors at # distance 
can be enrolled as members by ndence. Present rate of 
interest, 5 per cevt annum, payable in half-yearly warrants, 
with participation of any profits declared annually above that 
rate. No partnership liability, and power of withdrawal of sub- 
seutptions on shares at twenty-eight days’ notice. The taking of 
land is entirely optional. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary, 


Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 
£950.00 HAVE BEEN PAID 
’ as COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ‘ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
An Annual payment of £3 to £6 58, secures 
£1000 in oase of Death, or £6 per Week 
while laid up by Injary. 
Offices : 64, Cornhill, and 10. ent-street. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec. 


EAK DIGESTION.—Universal Remedy, 

MORSONS' PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, end GLOBULES 
in bottles and boxes, from 24.— Manufactured by T. Morson and Son, 
Chemists, 31, 33, and 124, Southampton-row, Kuasell-square, W.C, 


ry\O MOTHERS and INVALIDS,—For many 
Pry NEAVE'S FARINACEOUS FOOD for INFANTS and 
INVALIDS has reogived the unqualified approval of Drs, Lankester, 
eminent medical practitioners, 

Sold throughout ‘he kingdom in 11b. canisters, at ls, per 1b ; and 
wholeswle by Crosse ana Blackwell, T. Pollock, H Turner and Oo., 
pee hy Ranta arent ‘and i ioe 
: » Liv ; an Manu- 
facturers, Neaye and Oo,, ¥ bridge, Salisbury.” 


MILNE, Loughton, 


reengrocer, — P, 


CLETREROK. Britton, baker,—A, 


cote, Notts, farmer,—G, FAREY, Bledlow, wheelwright.—A, ©, 
FARMER, Southwick, druggist _E. FELLOWs, Liverpool, mer- 


R. FOSTER, Kverton, 
commission agent.—G, 


jewellery,—I. GRAY, Ross, linen- 
aper.—W, GOODEN, Old 


collier.—J, HENSHALL, Over, coal and lime dealer.—G. LEECK, 
Preston, — 8, ISHERWOOD, ‘Choriton-on-Medlock, commission 
agent.—S. LAZARY, Salford, general, merchant. Rt, LINCOLN, 

HN » Manchester, woollen-cloth dealer, 
Dean- 
vern, 
KOBERTS, Her- 
mon Mill, victualler,—H, SALKELD, Sunderland, shipsmith.— 
orth Shields, 
W. SHAW, Ednaston, butcher.—R. SLATER, Bar- 
SWAIN, Sunderland, 


Birkenhead, 
grocer. —R, WATLING, East Dereham, labourer.—W, WOODWARD, 


., Gartcosh, 
malleable-iron manut.cturers,—J. RUSSELL, Lochbule, farmer, 
int manufacturers,—M, 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—D, MOULSON, Bradford, con - 


\ , coal merchant.— 
T. STONE. Deptford.—W. H. DAY, Forest-hill-road, jon. 
Kil- 

ARR, 
JOHNSTONK, King-street, 
C, SCHUSTER, Soho, teacher of the German 
language. —J. WILSON, Gracechurch-street. mining agent,—G. H, 
IT, Hackney Wick, manager of the Lea Tavern.—C. J. 


Peckham, builaer.—J, V. WRIGHT, Bugbrooke, wheelwright.— 
W. MORRISON, Bishopegate, shipbuilder.—E. MOORE, Blooms- 
bury, engineer,—W. A. PAGS, Abchurch-lane, commission agent. 


. MAY, Charlton, surveyor.—s, yore 


. 
King: street, St. James's —R. HUGHES, Commercial-road East, 
J, EK. RICHARDS, Ledbury-mews, Weetbourne-grove West, wheel- 
wright.—W. T. H. GIBSON, Borough, fishcurer.—R, BAKER, 
Mincing-lane, ‘coionial broker,—J. BRETT, Pentonville, house 

nt—A. H, HARPER, Kilburn, accountant.—K. MOSLEY, 


J. ENGLAND, Dudley, brewer.—RK. WHISTON, 
Wolverhampton, lime merchant.—T, SHAKESPEAR, Birming- 
ham, agent.—W. 8. and A, S. WEEKS. Leices'er, boot and shoe 
manufacturers. — W, H. W. BLIGHT, Helston, grocer. — 
S. A. ORTON, Kingsbridge, attorney-at-law.—T. BROADBENT, 
Sheffield, valuer and sppraiser,—J, STOTT, Ellingthorpe, cattle- 
ent.—D. WARD, Man- 
MACMICHABL, Warrington, provision- 
dealer.—J. B, RHODES, Hulme, shoeing smitn.—J, BROWN, 
jun., Hylton, rivet snd iron manufacturer.—E. IVENS, Fenny 
Stratford, builder.—W, DEACON, St. Stephen, Hertfordshire, 
, carpenter, — J. MASSIK, 

Burntwood, baker. — M. 
CONROY, Neweastle-on-Tyne, joi: er.—C, STEVENS, Portsmouth, 


CALVERT, Middlesbrough, hotel-keeper. — T, FORRESTER, 
Whitechapel, cattle-de«ler.—T, K. DINGLEY, Wiokleigh, 7 
8, 
ristol.—H. MOUNTFORD, Birmingham, baker.—J, HOLVEN, 
WALLACE, Halme — 

ship- 
GHIFFITHS, 
ere M'GREGOR Great Grimeby, con- 
and J. U. LIGHTOWLER, Gre’ t Grimsby, 
blackamith.—B, HARDWICK, 
eeds, brushmaker.—W. SAVAYE, Gainsb. rough, nootmaker.—J, 
Derby, fisn: 5 
‘LVisH, Norwich, 
lodging- house keeper,—B, WILKINSON, jun., Kniver, labourer.— 
W. TALBOT, Preston, publica .—D, PRITCHARD, Kast Dean, 
coal-miner.—G, H, HUTCHINGS, Howprk beerhouse- keeper,—S, 


iT, Aston Lipa e os PR. 

SWEENEY, Wolverhampton, licenred brewes.— ¥. G. HENDY, 
Little Somerford, b»ker.—J.V.W YMER, Devizes.—D M'‘INTYRE, 
BENNETY?, Charing-cross.—J. CARTWRIGHT, 

rgate-street, iron agent.—A. W. ELVICK, City, teadealer.— 


brick 


BIRTH.—On the 28th ult., at 29, Charlwood-street, 
Pimlico, the wife of Edward Draper, Esq., solicitor, of 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


The principle npon which the Surplus Profita are divided in the 


‘The advantages which this principle of allotment gives to the 


= dol 


H®® MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
Manager, Mr, Edmund Falconer. 

Dramatic Season,—OONAGH ; or, The Lovers of Lisnamona, 
Every Evening. Dress Circle, 58,; Second Circle, 38,; Pit, 2%. ; 
Gallery, Ls, Boors open at Half-past Six ; performances to com- 
mence at Seven and conclude about Eleven, 


RTEMUS WARD.—EGYPTIAN HALL. 
Every Evening at 8 (except Saturday). Doors open at 7}. On 
Saturday Afternoon at 3 p.m. PARTEMUS WARD AMONG THE 
MORMONS; or, A Trip from New York to Salt Lake City, The 
Pictures by Mormon Artists. Admission, 3s,, %., and Is, Keserved 
Stalls at Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Austin’s 
Ticket-office, St, James's Hall ; and at the Egyptian Hall, 
MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 
The SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SHOW of FAT STOCK, 
SHEEP, PIGS, ROOTS, SEEDS, and AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS will be held at the AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, 
on DEG, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, Opening Day, MONDAY. Twop.m, 
Admistion, Five Shillings, Other days, One Shilling. 
By order, 8. SLUNEY, Secretary. 


MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, ing Day, 
ONDAY, DEC. 10, Two o'Clock,' Admission, FIVE SHILLINGS, 
SMITH FIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 


AGRICULTURAL HALL,—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, DEC, 1, 12, 13, and 14, Admission, One Shilling. 


QMITHFIELD CLUB CaTTLE SHOW 


CHEAP KXCURSION TRAINS, Return Tickets during the 
Show. See SPECIAL TIME TABLES, Admission, One Shilling, 


iAH As LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
1865,—This celebrated old Irish Whisky gainsd 
the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, ard 
big | wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3a, 8d. cack, et the retail houses 
i Rondes iy te eens in she peial A rtehe Ha N comnoge bl 
red seal, pink label, and branded cork," Kinahan’s LL Whisky." 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, 
2b. 2is ar taser bing pia! ata aan 
00,, at their New London Bridge Stores, London ridge, 8.8," 


= : 


ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
‘ith a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using FLELD'S 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAB! each Order of 
your Chemist, Chandler, or Grocer, 
RY’S HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA, 


THE PURITY, DELICACY OF FLAVOUR, 
and Nutritious Properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is mace, have rendered it 
A STANDARD ARTICL:+ OF GENERAL CONSUMPTION, 
equally adapt d for invalids and others, 
It is highly approved and 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN, 


C HOCOLAT-MENIEB, for Breakfast. 


C HOCOLAT-MENIEB, for Rating. 


HOCOLAT-MENIER, Pure, wholesome, 
and delicious. Consumption exevede 5,000,000ib, 


ENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 
Warehouse, 23, Henrietta-s, Strand, London. Sold everywhere 
REA KFAST.—EPPS'S COCOA 
(more commosiy ed Epps’s Hommopathic Cocoa, as 
Chasity tie ertablabed in England) Ts agreeanie ees 
breakfast, no other beverage is syually ini ood musteinine. 


BITT EBB 


2 Martin’s- Cannan- 
Whoteenie Agent, h Lewls sot Oh nten, 


PACKETS, 84, 
and 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


with 
STEWED FRUITY, 
kinds are sometimes 


B®ownN 


To obtain extra it the 
offered instead of Brown ont Prissniet saci 


PURVEYORS TO 4.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 
“Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMANG' STARCH.—Prize Medala were 
awarded at the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1964 
the Only British Medal at the Dublin Exhibition, 1885,~ Sold by ab 
Grocers Druggista—J.and J, Colman, London, 
I | EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
DU BARRY’S Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
cures dyspepsia, indigestion, cough, asthma, consumption, debility, 
constipation, diarrheea, paipitation, nervous, bilious, liver, and 
stomach complaints, Cure No. 64,413 ;—** Rome, July 21 
The health of the Holy Father is excellent,’ ospeciaily since, 
abandoning all other remedies, he has confined himselt entirely to 
Du Barry's Food, and his Holiness cann t praise this excell nt tood 
too highly.” —Gazette du Midi.—Du Barry and Co.. No. 77, Regent- 


street, London, W. In tins, at la 14d. ; fer : 
Tikva ins, at ly Md. 1b., 26, 9d; 12'tb,, 228, 5 


are quickly removed 
FRAM 


LUMBAGO. 


Relief. The only T> Cure 
LEWIS'S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, ccoomally copie. rig 
—— Is, id Ba Oc by ges 
‘London, W.c. eS 


for his celebrated Biscuits, Sold in bott) a 
ali Chemists ; and J. L. Bragg, 2, Wigmore-st. Ga os 


26, 48, 

wendish-sq. 
RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
EUSTON-ROAD, London, "i 

People of England,—Remember that there can be no health in 
the country while vaccination continues, Vaccination is & down-- 
right poisoner of the blood, creating all manner of disease, and. 
you might jor as wat: have & coustant plague in the country, — 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which 
ine mest eminent of wees my Bo meas Rh eee freee 
and tins, 24. 94,—T, Keating, 79, St. Paul's-churchyard, London * 


OLLEY’S KALLIPLOKAMON, — This 


stimulating preparation, conteining Cantharices, i 
A uable ave rip ig the pale 9 eae aod ——e 
growth of t — —Colley, 
Bishopsgace-street, EC, a + 38, 


cs 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS have effected the 


most rapid and remarkable recoveries when the nerves were 

Sctioass end sho Oped wih vel toe coon ration. be 
jeate an where f 

strength this ‘ine gives, on is heath eat 


posses COLDS, 
CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, and all Disorders of the 


Breath, T! and Lungs, are Instantly Rel! 
ear LOOOGK'S PULMONIC WATERS. 


Price 1s, Mid. and 2s, 94, per box, of all Drugwists, 
AMPLOUGH'’S PYRETIC SALINE,— 


Have it in your houses, for it is 


ASTHMA, 


the only s«ie antidote in 
Fevers, Eraptive Affections, Head: end Billove Sickness, — 
Sold all Chemists, and Lam ploug! 
Holbora-hill, eee ad he wad = sels 


Immediately, in three vols., post 5¥0, 


352 
oO” TRINITY. A Story of Real Life. 
Romany BaNTLEY, New Burlington-strect. 


Now ready, in royal 80, ->, with 200 Ilustrations, 2le., 
A NEW EDITION OF THE HEAVENS: 


4 Handbook of Astronomy. 
Any ML AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. | 
paited by: NORMAN LOCKYER, Beq., ¥.R- 
RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-stree. 


se 0 SECRET AT ALL.’—BEETON’S 
Season, contains 
wdN Senna EA 
MR, TROLLOPE'S NEW WEEKLY SERIAL STORY, 


ras LAST OHRONICLE OF BARSET, 


TULLE, TARLATAN, AND GRENADINE 
VENING AND BALL DRESSES, 
Washing Grenadine Pure White, 7s. 9d. to 14s, 94, 

New Tarlatane, ‘ in avery valene of Colour and Design, 


Rich Silk Geentinme Plain, Stri and Srockts all Colours, 
A full Assortment of Patterns post-free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-strest, 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


TALIAN VELVETEENS, 
in Black and all Colours, Steiped end Plain, 


Patterns free.—PETER BO HH ROBLNSOS, Yost to 108, Oxford-street. 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
MEBINO ES, 


ia published oveey 7 p Patter free? PETEN WOBLNSON. 108 to 168 Oxford-street. 
we PSATURDAY, A YOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES 
a sot Hin Sone. USSIAN and SCOTCH LINSEYS, 


‘Now ready (One Shilling), No. 84, 
yas CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations. 


B reerh. 
(With an TMlustration.) 
7 Venetia tain it at Lambawold, 


AN UNUSUALLY LARGE STOCK OF 
EW PRINTED FLANNELS, 
N suitable for Gowns, Ladies Garibaidies, 
ets Teas 108, Onferd-at ia 


* irae aed Patterns free,— 

and Dr. Faastas, 360. PIECES  (Unusuall ly 
{With an Piovering's Confection. Q gt Hight and Modium-colonted, oe NE SILRS, 
XXXIL—Florence Burton packs up @ Packet. EN “aye of og 
wn XXXIL.—Sho why esry Clavering was wanted MORNING. i oiling the whole wai will wt at once 

Two Dramatists of the Last Century, pecitaren ah Siem ae Se Ct 

4 knee 1963, ks — | “pedal dimmeendea ls, per yard 
Views oo Ite, BLDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill “Patterns fr00,-"P TER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-treet, W. 
bound in eloth extra, gilt HE PRESENT FASHION, 


; smali ito, handsomely 
a Fy Ht reotys gilt maa 10s, 64, ; or, Turkey morocco, 21s. ; 
OSE 5 AND HOLLY. 
Gift-book for All the Year. 
With original Thomieasies eminent Artists. 
London : § mene, and Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 


SPITALFIBLDS, LYONS, and GENOA VELVETS, 
POAKER 
Patterns fre0.—PETEB ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


AUTUMN SHADES IN 

I N 8 IL KE §&, 
Rd ie Pari 

iT Sto 108, Oxford-st., London 


LA 


it 
&., Surgeon t R 1 8 H P OPLIN § 
Cee ee ko kin. D maa “Me. Hunt has I in Tarta iain Colours, : 
transferred these diseases the incurable class to the from £2 ‘oh 
Lancet — London : T. RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-strest, W.C, Patterns free PETER ROBIN fo 103 to 108 Oxford-street, 
ARDWICKE'S SCIENCE GOSSIP. EAL SEA L P A LETOTS, 
No, 24, price 4d., completes the Second Volume, an@ con- 2in.atBack .. ~ 6} to 9 gs, 
tains Shooting Stare Amie reread) the Rea Houre- o .* : 10 Sue 
Fishés (Illustrated )— arger Sizes, from 15 to 20g. 


the Saw-Fly Uitustrated)—Wheel Animalcule (Tilus- 
amen ee ‘vast store of Notes and Queries interesting to Lovers 
an London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, J Piccadilly, W, 


Just published, price 6d. ; by post tor 7 stamps, 
IMMEL'S PERFUMED ALMANACK for 


1867. Beautifull: eg a Sold by all the Trade. Rimmel, 
er, 128, Regen 96, Strand ; #4, Cornhill, London. 


These seupeel dante the summer months, cannot now be 
PR ard gat) in qualit; for the same same prices. 
PETER KO. 


SON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
H 8. 


A Ww L 
‘This beautiful article of Ladies’ Costume is daily growing in 


mat the New Designs for the Season in Frenc' Pair, and 
orwiat Long and Square Shawls, at prices ranging 1 guinea 


P 


FOR 1867, ready, price 2s, 
. T. LEMARK, 1, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, S Liachee, EC, 


SIX COLOURED PLATES. 
Now ready. Price One Shilling. The 


and cheay 
Auatrian Chenille awe, Bet Ra. each, 
BENSON'S, 103 to 108, Oto 
PETER ROBIN IN'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


[2t0steateD, LONDON ALMANAOK W ATERPROOF MANTLES, 
stasomtene” precedent as ih Nn ee 
= "Siantle » Rooms, 103 to 108, rd-street, 


jets tns Chromatic Art ; H E ARRAP HO 


WELVE. ART ENGRAVINGS T a New JACKET, invented and patented by Peter Robinson, 
at is made it Beams, close and graceful fiton the 
WEL aL er ra a rn rae | Snider, a well stapted tor Opers “tk a 
- ontonxat 5 PETER ROBINSON'S, 
mtg te 108 to 108, Oxford. 


the 

pean on frais: Anniver AMILY aM OUBRNING, 
made up and trimmed in the most correct and 

ster eae es Sees of a] | Sy snakes eer tan meme et covered etn 

a ables of lg Taxes, and Govern- at PETER ROBINSON'S, 

Mohammedan Calendars ; ] owes 8, : mo “ 

a Ne a, Cepent OF welll ook Oraiuabie Bogland (wud dvemmaber, if aetved) ott, onder, 

tion, ee during the past Twent; one Years made the i, and Patterns are sent, wi! ee eee 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK the most acceptable and all parts of world, 


The ie and General Marg Warehouse, 


256 to 262, 
The largeet rane in Europe, 


a! IBINSON’S, 


LLING ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMAWACK in pub- 
vite St Office of the ** aes trated London News,” 198, Strand, 
and sold by all aN 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK for 


\HE BEST BLACK SILKs|™ 


1967, just published, 30th Year of Publication, containing = or and most, tay roa to 8 
Sie. T, afer Aenatene Santana, Sesser ee Y he yar, Sr ee TT taaene feet. 
——————_—_——- Black sie Mercer by ‘Appointment, 
Now ready, 256 to 263, Regent-street, London, 
HE ILLUSTRATED ) PENNY ALMANACK | un xw r - 
or * E 
antatntog Twelve _Orieinal Designs of Wild Flowers of _the 1 ale Se FABRIOS in trae PUAOK. 
LONDON NEWS; Tables of Same, Taxes, and doenees ; BOBINSON'S ‘PaMiLY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
vai’ ne Cesta and Int Information. The trade sup- 2, 
En. Wicker Anel-court, oN) erg iene, Fi el NOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED 
= sa _— —|JMPERIAL UNSPOTTING CRAPE 
IANOFORTES.—MOORB and MOORE ai te be obtained st FRTER ROBINEON'S 


Finuoterts:beamse the Deepen’ of tie hiver>~Pianeaes 9 | FR LACK GROS GRAIN SILKS. —SEWELL 
UiDERS quarter ; lon, gaineas i we purchased, during Monetary Crisis, a 
— rr) ar 

Finn Erion Graal preying 20 * ie Lor bin Me BLACK warranted to wear, Price 
conte endof the of the best ius eat oe, Compton House, Frith-street, 80 uare, W. 

wi Reo rastional Ashibiti, 16; Honoanble| C1 WELL and CO'S, TAFFETA 

coe cheap Saae RcBee oe ae POLONAISE PRETICOATS, trimmed with Bleck Preash 

OORE and MOORE'S Three- ’  Byatem Leather, whi: instantaneously, a great novelty, price 


Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS 
and 


LLIS EVANS CO. 
IMMENSE SALE OF BLACK SILKS. 
Bich Black Glacéa, | guines the qo 12 yards ; wide width, 
14, 3 and 2hg8, Drap de France ( guaranteed), 30, 6d, per 
yard, or i gu the Drask at 18 yard i ponttively worth 3) ge. 


Patterns 
Ellis Brace and Oo., 10h Wot eee Bayswater, | Tandem, 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES, an immense 
stock, from 4s. 9d, to 12s. 9d. the Drees of 12 yards, 


to HARMONIUMS, at 2 gs., 
4 g&., por quarter.— 104 and 105, Bishopagate-strest, 


OORE and MOOBE extend their Three- 
Peal ee ra al soe ac oo 
OLD CREAM OF ROSES.—PIESSE and 
LUBLIN prepare eee om Cosmetic with the me erates 


care, freah daily, in jars, l#, Culd Cream Soap, free from alkali, 
2s. per Ib,—2, New Bond-street. 


Oey AGAINST LOSS and MISTAKE, 


ie your Linen with BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING ‘Aberdeen ‘Linseys in ali New Colours for Winter, 
far the beat und blackest for faypmn me} _ Names, and | tweed Osborne Cloaks for Travelling, 8s, lid. 


weart &c. Price ls, per Jacketa, 108, 6d, each. 
Bone 0,” Bishovagate-s treet | “ "Black Glacé Silks, unusually cheap, 28. 3}d., 2s. 64d., and 2s, 1144, 
meme ae “and ds, Ld. a yard. os 


syard ; 
wentenciothing for Ladies and Children, the 
Prices 


Astrachan 
Hab Td y household Hine, 
bottle "pon hu oly y ty 

yee ee and by all 


PAzmEs and 00.8 VICTORIA HENRY GLAVE, «th a Arende,” S34 60 S87, sce Onfond-atreet, W 
SNUFFLESS DIP moe pe on by all — ow SD 6 
Finale works, Green Bethnal-green, WAY WITH THIMBLES, 


NEW PATENT DOUBER, ToiNeeD AND EASY SEWING 
ALMER and CO, call attention to their NEEDL 
New Patented Manufacture. DOUBLE-LIGHT Corre « It raves Time, Needlcas Tread, and Patience. 

CANDLE. This Candle is haré, white, and has two wicks These needles really possess all the qualities claimed for them, 

gr i Jight. and may be used in the ordinary candlestick. May and the wonder is that a discovery so simple and so important had 
able Venders of Candles, aud ——-? 3 the oad — made till these latter days.”—PRirmingham Daily Post, 

bnal-green, N. 

Ssacerceered by the Patentees, Messrs. HAYES, CROSSLEY, 
and BENNETT, Excelsior Works, Alcester, Soild by all Drapers 
and Haberdashers, Four Sainple Packets containing 100 post-free 


cums Victoria Works, Green-ctrest, Bet 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH 


are to personal attraction, and to health | for 13 
longevit meetication of food, 
wn eMOWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, WALKER'S (PATENT RIDGED-EYED) 


NEEDLES extend the 


preserves and prt ry -like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 8, Cloth, that the thread may pass 
ota of 1 strengthens the gums, and tg] — and without the elightest dr For ease in 
bo ir i. ari TA ay to the the Veenth. Price 2a, 9). per box. threwding surpass all others, Samples ‘free at Is. per 100. 


iets and Perfamers, 


— Ask for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


ta Walken? s Patent new Tatting Hooks and Rings, for te., 
post- Seite “A. Walker, Menufacturer, Alcester, and 47, Gresham-st, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


HARV£Y and SON, 


fro OHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
69, Ludgate-hill, 


nee Ledgéte il 
TER SILKS.—Patterns free, 
N emule Black Grounds 8 2 . 14 yards, 


Bree HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-ill. 


‘A SPECIAL PURCHASE OF 
gyeoree and BLACK ANTIQUES. 


es et i oan 
Line in he Colours for Dinner wear, 
TOH HN HARVEY ond SON, 69, Ludgate-hill, 


OR WINT E R WEAB 
Silk and Woot Reps, 10 yarda, £1 7s, 6d., useful Colours. 


ares 


Genoa a silk Velvet, from 4 B 106 


ET Tice WEE 


Silk Velvet, from. 5 gs. te 8g3. 


JOHN HARVEY and'SON, 69, L hill, 
SPECIAL PURCHASE OF 
EAL JACKETS, 54. gs. 


Ermine bee 128, 64, ; Sube Muss, 10s, 0&3 Astracan 


Ms SiN HARV eaten OY eet sable ala 10s, 64. ieee 
FLAERELS 


B LAN EI Brs TS wa, Dd 
Beal Wolk pees sed nent width af ard, 
ord oa sot rg 8 ot ae 

A hae LADIES MAKING 3 THEIR WINTER 
» eatention AMES SPENCE 8 O50. purchases 


well worthy of visit of inspection :— 
set Waterptoot Tweed Mantles and Cloak, 12s. 94. and 14s, 9 


nee and ©. 
76, 77, and 78, me shrine Sy London, B.C, 


AP ERDEEE pains nae i FANCY 


d Plain in Saxony 
Printed an Ingrai 7 


Aberdeen Eadrting on eratea for wear, very cheap, 


Width, Stripe, or Colour. 


J PENCE 
rant hE Ton 2 


FURS. 
ANADIAN SABLE MOFFS, from 4s, 11d, 


258. Od. ; very cheap. 
and Chinchelle ditto, i2s. 
Grebe ditto, 10s, 94, 
ge de, bod way lom pes 
Umbrellas, 


nice wees 
76,77, and 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, £.C, 
SIMPSON and COMPANY’S 
roe 


Kich Ginoés and Gros Grains, 1s, 11hd., 25. 2d » 2 64d, 
%, sik oe and 38, 1144., ‘all from 20 to 30 in, 


elvets, in all colours, Is. 4; Bact bop a, 1148. 
or Dresses, , 


Rich Black Silke Velveta, suitable fo 
3s, lid, 4s, 1id,. Ss, 11d., and 6a, 
Lee Rego fle 
Bul or be 
¢ _ 48, 49, 50, and A 53, Farringdon-street, cliy. 
ual to Irish Poplin, i in all 
the most beautiful of Colour, ie, Some Te 116. the yard, 


4 re loaf ney Popiinat can Sa yard. 
Patterns fres. : 

i An 113 and 115, 
eee eG thane ton tel Om 


EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS, 


Jackets, from i 
Ra, Sd. 
ALFRED BUTLER, Ho 
‘estbourne-grove, Bayswater (five minutes from the Royal Oak), 


MO!BE 4 ANTIQUES, in the most brilliant 
ga. Full Dress = se quality) black ditto, from 
# gs. Bich Diack go Coloured Silke, 
ashing Grenadines, for evening wear, * from 7s. 11d. 
ALFRED BUTLER, Leinster House, 113 and 115, Westbourne- 
grove (five minutes walk from Royal Oak), Ww. 


NEW WINTER SILKS, 
ESSRS. NICHOLSON and CO. beg to 


inform their Customers in Town and Country that they 


ILK REPS, 


of the 


» from Patterns free, 


NEW WINTER SILKS, 


Nrowousox 8 
Patterns of ry 600 oe Peake Ret 


ICHOLSON’S wanting SILKS, 
Pat Fah aioe 


DINNER SILKS, 
Petcare. rs hy worth, post-free, 
82, St. Paul s-churchyard, 


ICHOLSON'S BLACK SILKS. 
Patterns of £10,090 worth, 
50 to 52, St. Paul’; oot co 


DS YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN WELL 
it ntl cet Knickerbocker Suita 
ul School Suite, from 128,64. 


NcHoLson's 


pst CLASS "CARP RES. Lowest Prices, 
Patterns can be s tercunten tate te othe oo 
T. VENABLES and SONS, London, 
IRST-CLASS SILKS. Lowest 
Write for Patterns, 


post-free. 
are, Munition, Baby Linen, "ine, 
T. VENABLES and SONS, "Loudon, F E. 


NIRST- CLASS DRAPERY. Lowest Prices, 
Charity Blankets, 63 by 50 inches. 
A sample Eat, on receipt of a post-office order, for 4s. 94, 
T. VEN. London, B. 


Prices 


ABLES and SONS, 
IRST- CLASS MOURNING. Lowest Prices, 
rite for pe ey post-free. 
hy mate ‘of the kingdom. 
(3 ABLES an SONS, London, E. 


‘FU SST-CLass BED- ROOM FURNITURE, 


T. VENABLED and SONS, 
103, 104, 105, Whitechapel ; and 2, 4, 6, 8, Commercial-st., London. 


R GOOD AND CHEAP FAMILY 
DRAPERY, go, or seod, to H, FIVEASH, St. Dunstan's 
Drapery Establisiment, 47, Fleet-st reet, London, near Temple Bar, 
a. Blankets, quote — % lia. Groaterwanbi, Towel 
ic 5 

ling, Gi Anes Cloths, Shawl Wie Fancy Dresses, "Hosiery, 


Frey Sik and Poplin’ Drews aud Black and 
Note the Addreee,—H. Fivensh, 47, Fleet-st., London, Patterns free, 


F, THOMAS and CO,'S New Patent | “nt 


e SEWING-MACHINES, producing work alike w 


sides, £5 50.—66, Newgate-st., sad Rewent-cirens,Oxford-st, = 


DEC. 1, 1868 


BE IRTHDAY and WEDDING PRESENTS, 
PARKINS and GOTTO®, 24 and 25, Oxtord-street, Londen, 


Wy aime and DRESSING CASEs, 


ss 
PUBSES, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card-cases, 
POBTBAIT ALBUMS, of the Best Make, 
[NESTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, &c, 

ES RE Si 
9()0)0) PRESSING-BAGS and HANDBAGS, 

<2 EES RET 
Wok BOXES, Knitting, GLOVE BOXES. 

PARKINS andGOTTO, 24and 25, Oxtord-strest, London, W. 

15. 000 FAMILY and POCKET BIBLES, 
leper popes rm na 


PARKINS and So 
20, MILLION ENVELOPES Sold old Annually 
a 2 pesca and GOTTO'S, 25, Oxford: 
4 
120' =—— of NOTE-PAPER for 64, 
120 a ites of Thick Diite 
mu, wo a eed So Toate, 


PtP ARRINS an o corto a ¥ 
an 2 
Oxtord-street, London, W. 4, 25, 27, 


varie CROQUET.—PARKINS and 

GOTTO’S, Sole Agents for Cavendish’s Patent, the best end 

chesgert 8 made, oe Se ee hy Ue ‘eatin 6d. (No. 3 recom- 
paskine and Gotto, 20 ford etree L a onprers oe 


PAcaTELLe BOARDS (PABKINS and 
GOTTO'S), 


Descriptions, 


| St _Si | Th | 8ft, 
Folding mahogany board, with with ‘£6, 4, ray £a.4.\£46, 4, 
ivory balis, one, manet, and 
"TD gralee 1100/2 50'3 ool3is6 
ior mahogany 
width, nahowany board woo | 
ivory bas de, complete 2 50/2150! 3180] 4176 
Best quality mal y 
extra width, best rubber cush- 
ions, large-sive ivory balls, &c, o - 14 50/5 76/616 
By far the largest and best manufactured stock Car- 
paid to any railway station in England on receiot of P.O. 
oraer,—Park: and Gotto, 24, 25, 27, and 2a, -street, 
ndon, 
Second Edition of Ten Thousand, 
HANGE FOR A SOVEREIGN. 


Price 3s, 6d, ; extra quality, 5s. ; or, 2d, additional, 
Sold throughout the kingdom by’ all ' aut Uhsstoneet och Fancy 
Repositories, and agiom by oll by the Publishers, 
EVANS and Sons, 114, '15, 116, Newga' 


An entirely New ond Entertaining Game, 


H EE U ace E N. 
Price 3a, 64, ; or, post-tree, 2d, ad 

Sold Eecughont the kin 
ory and 


HARMING SETS for SCRAP-BOOKS, 


Nations, 6d, ; English and Fore’ Bide, oa 3 64. ; 
Vaguublen, ba, Gir Anisasly’ Haake G0: Went ed tee 
* 3 + ry le 

ieces, 64. ; of ‘Honour, 


__. om JERRARD, 172, Flvet-street, London. 


BE* SON, J. Bia placer wee Appointment to 


BEsson 8 WATOHES, Prize Medal, 1865, 


Baers WATCHES, sent safe by post, 
BEoN's CLOCKS, manufactured by 
Steam-power, 


YENSON’S SILVER and ELECTRO. 
PLATE. Prize Medals, 1862, 


BEon's GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel 
and Artistic, 


Bare Illustrated Pamphlet, 2d. 


BEN, Old Bond-street and Weatbourne- 
grove. 


BENSON'S Steam Factory and City Show. 


rooms, 58 and 60, Ludg 


ABODN ERS LAMPS 
GARDNERS’ CH ANDRLTEER 


GARD! SERVICRS, 
GABUNEBS’ DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
GARDNERS' TARLE = 
GARDNERS’ PLATED GOODS, 
ABDNEBS’, 453 and 454, STRAND, 
Four Doors from Trafalgar- 
Tilustrated Catalogues rare 
LACKS' SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE 
for wear as ren) silver, 
Table Forks cri a Restern Fee den.) 43 10 Oandi 18 0 
Dessert ditto ue 100,106 
Table Spoons’ oe oe we we 21, 2K 
Tessert ditto.. 6. ee ee ne bss : ve ii $ 
‘Tea Sprrtchard and John Slack, 396, Strand, Lond’n, 
OMESTIO IRON MONGEBY,— 


é‘ Pr raebe ed SIREIRONS, BATES, Rea atLiNe-BOXmS, 
rc. Cheapest House for thoroughly good artic! greene 
free.—SIMMONS and SON, 165 and 187, Tottenham-eourt-1 on 


NURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST 
ARTICLES at DEANE'S Ironmon end Furnishing 
Warchouse-, Established A.p. 1700, New Hitustrated hapa a 
with Priced Farnishing List, gratia and post-free.—Deane and 
46, King WwW illtem- street, Tanda Bridge. 


IELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, from 1s, per Ib. upwards, in all sizes, 
FIELD'S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES (the arial), 
1s, 8d. per lb, To be had of all Dealers in Town and 
D* DE 
; sii COD-LIVER 0) 
v pure, palatable easily 
Prosoribed as the antes afi in an Seertin 

ASTHMA, covaus 


JONGH'S _JIGHT-BROWN 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONONTTE 
AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS CHILDREN, 
Pronounced by the highest medical authorities to be 

INCOMVPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND, 

Bold ONLY in ay IMPERIAL Half- pinta, 2a, 6d. ; eA 1 Vita 

Quarts, %, ; by respectable Chemists throsghout the worl 
BOLE hay ope 


ANSAB, HARFORD, snd CO., 77, x vero 


: Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street, in 
Teomnene . mS Osticrioctrn’ duran Seavey of er 

pont s 
DECEMBER |, 1 tbee, a Peewee 


